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=alR. WEALE, in the volume en- 
} titled “London Exhibited in 
1851,”* which he has just now 
published, has brought to- 
gether a very large amount of 
information, amply illustrated by wood en- 
gravings. It contains 910 pages of letter- 
press, and is a marvel of cheapness. London, 
« enlarged and still increasing London,” being 
the theatre of an event of high moral influence, 
the editor thought it “desirable that the 
stranger in our giant city should be made 
acquainted with its organisation and structure 
—with its trade and commerce—with the 
sources of its social and political greatness— 
with its many treasures hidden from the eye of 
the superficial observer. The aim of the pre- 
sent volume is to endeavour to effect this 
object—and in such a manner as not only to 
satisfy the mind of the learned and scientific 
inguirer, but to afford to the man of business 
and the sight-seer the advantages of a book of 
reference to those numerous depositories of 
art and science which abound in the metro- 
polis, and which render such effectual aid 
towards ‘the refinement of domestic life, by 
furnishing alike the means of instruction and 
amusement.” 

It consists first of general observations ne- 
cessary to explain the natural situation and 
structure of our metropolitan city, with essays 
on those regulations which are connected with 
our ‘political organization and constitution, 
habits, and working of the social system ; after 
which distinct subjects are treated of, and a 
descriptive account given of the noble accu- 
mulations of works of art which London con- 
tains. This list is very large, and will surprise 
many who have lived here all their lives, 
Under the head of Statistics, some very in- 
teresting information is given. The architec- 
ture of London is treated of at very consider- 
able length; and so, too, are “ gardens,” 
“observatories,” and public institutions. 

‘Being able to say so much of this book, we 
‘egret that the tone of it is such as would pre- 
vent most Englishmen from recommending it 
to foreign visitors.. There is no occasion to 
‘point out to these our barbarism, weakness, 
and decline : they need no prompting to detect 
these matters, and are much more disposed to 
‘underrate than overrate: anything they find in 
England. We have an indistinct recollection 
of an old saw against crying “ stinking fish,” 
and of another against the bird that “ fouls its 
- nest.” But the writer or writers of 

London Exhibited in 1851” have a different 
notion, and abuse everything right and left : ap- 
Parently they have no other object than to prove 
English art utterly debased and irretrievably 

Admit this as a fact, which we do not, 
and even then a guide-book for strangers and 
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foreigners by an Englishman is not the place 
where we should look for the exposition of it. 
Much of what we object to is very true, and 
very cleverly stated, but is wholly out of place. 
With the writer of the work before us, all 
modern works are mean subterfuges, make- 
shifts, and make-believes: we are in the 
** depth of inventive pauperism.” 

In the Temple church the design of the or- 
gan “and the other woodwork is a forgery ;” 
the new Coal-Exchange will be considered 
“by foreigners of real taste and observation,” 
the “most melancholy instance yet displayed 
of the state to which a once noble art may, by 
centuries of abuse, neglect, and false principles, 
be at length reduced ;” and the new Houses 
of Parliament are treated little better. Accord- 
ing to our author, we are precluded from— 
“all hope of our works again being graced 
with marks of genuine wide-spread refinement 
and real splendour, such as pervade and distin- 
guish all those preserved from that brilliant age 
of our history comprised in the reigns of the 
three Edward Plantagenets. We may admireand 
counterfeit, but cannot imitate the marks of a 
civilization so far above ours. As the direction 
of the wind is known by a feather, so are the 
tendencies of a society to civilization or de- 
civilization written, if we could but read them, 


in the most trifling works of luxury, even the 
ornaments of a tomb.” 


And then of the modern works at West- 
minster Abbey, he writes,— 


“Of the south transept windows and 
their sham antiques, we would gladly say 
nothing; but there is in this last refuge 
of our arts,—this attempt to reproduce an 
effect without its cause, by simply exag- 
gerating the defects of our fathers’ works, 
by throwing away all advantages that they had 
not, instead of acquiring what they had,—thus 
wilfully combining all their works’ unavoid- 
able defects and all our own, with the merits 
of neither ;—there is something in this so dis- 
mally pitiful, that even the open surrender of 
mind to matter, as in the monstrosities of 
modern engineering, seems less humiliating. 
One would think it should be disgrace enough 
to record in monuments what we must perforce 
show, viz. how much we have lost; without 
going out of our way to make it appear 
(falsely), that we have in six centuries gained 
nothing—no better materials from all our che- 
mistry—no larger pieces from all our manu- 
facturing pretension—no less clumsy construc- 
tion from all our boasted meehanics—no finer 
workmanship from all our refinement—no 
more graceful design from all the opened 
stores of Greece and Italy—no richer variety 
from all our laboured collection of the brain- 
work of every age and clime; in a word, that 
six centuries tive passed away to leave us not 
only minus the principal thing, but plus no- 
thing.” 

Of the churches rebuilt since Wren’s time, 
the writer says,—- 


“Out of thirty-eight old structures (all 
except four, anterior to the Reformation), 
some displaying the genuine splendour 
of the monastic architecture, and nearly 
all containing that abundance of refined 
thought by which the medizval builders en- 
deavoured to glorify God with the best of all 
He had given them ; out of all these, only six 
have been replaced by buildings with any 
claim whatever to be considered works of 
thought. Shame would now gladly draw a 
veil over the rest of these disgraceful produc- 
tions.. It has been well asked, who could ever 
have anticipated in any previous stage of 
church architecture, and especially of its an- 
cient glory in this country, that in the nine- 
teenth century, an English church would come 
to mean four screens of plastered brick covered 
by about an eighth of an acre of plastered 
laths? To such a pitch did the constant pur- 
suit of an object the direct reverse of art (viz. 
—economy of thought), at length reach. It 
is not the economy of handiwork in these 





buildings that offends us, for some of the 
Norman churches have nearly as little; and 
the ever-esteemed St. Sophia quite as little in 
proportion to its size. Still less is if their 
economy of material (a sonny distinguishing 
the works of nature, and therefore a beauty 
in temples to the Author of nature). No: 
with all their parsimony, these frail tottering 
erections have no economy of matter; for, as a 
late architect calculated, about a fourth of ° 
what they contain is always useless burthen. 
and another fourth employed in supporting 
that burthen ;—and the same author truly ob- 
served, ‘What a shame is it to man, to pile up, 
in a rude coarse crazy and unhandsome man- 
ner, the good materials with which Providence 
has blessed him, to mar them by folly and 
ignorance [wilful ignorance in order to save 
thought] and to call such an assemblage of mal- 
formation a temple!’ To object to these 
buildings for their fancied plainness is a 
double error: first, because plainness has no 
necessary connection with ugliness or pro- 
fanity in building (as the Norman and Byzan- 
tine examples above-mentioned prove); and, 
secondly, because these odious works are the 
reverse of plain. Plain!—why everything 
visible in them is ornament. What is the 
ceiling ?—what are its hanging mouldings and - 
lumps of plaster ?—what are the walls and all 
other surfaces?—what are the sham stone, 
the sham marbles, the sham oak ?—what is 
every feature and appearance in the exterior? ° 
—the mode of arranging the bricks* to hide 
the real structure, the mode of counterfeiting 
in the windows the appearance of holes, the 
mode of disguising how the wall above them 
is supported, the mode of hiding the roof or its 
commencement, by keeping it behind the wall; 
and yet adding a sham cornice to counterfeit 
the effect of its projecting over? If all these 
things be not ornaments, what ‘is their use? 
We assert that these hideous preaching-boxes . 
are more ornamented than Henry VII.’s chapel, 
for their real structure is entirely hidden by 
ornament, within and without.” 

And then as to the churches of to-day in 
the revived style of the middle ages, he is 
equally complimentary, slashes about right 
and left, and condemns the whole without ex- 
ception or reservation. Instead of pointing out 
to foreigners, as he might and ought to have. 
done, the great ability which some of our 
architects have shown in modern churches, 
and specimens of the excellent workmanship 
they contain, the whole are classed together 
as miserable shams and disgusting puerilities. 

St. Pancras Church; St. Luke’s, Chelsea; 
the British Museum ; the new buildings at the 
Tower of London,—all, of course, come in for 
abuse; in fact, it is difficult to find anything 
that escapes it. “London Exhibited” is but 
half its title; it should have been “ London 
Exhibited in Bad Colours, and London Archi- 
tects gibbeted.” 

We share, it is true, in the writer’s indig-. 
nation when he speaks of the interior: of 
Westminster Abbey :— 

“ The sepulchral memorials that nearly fill’ 
the lower parts of this edifice are a subject we 
would fain leave untouched. The wide world: 
presents probably no other such contrast as 
that between this matchless temple and the 
contents that profane it.. History hardly suf- 
fices to establish so incredible a fact, as that 
one and the same people could descend in five’ 
centuries from that height of refinement to this, 
unparalleled depth of vulgarity. In this spot 
are brought together, in their utmost intensity, , 
the most opposite combinations of mental 
qualities—the noblest and the basest, the most 
lovely and the most odious that mute matter 
could by any torture be made to embody. 
Most humiliating is the thought that each of, 
these things was once expected to please, was. 
actually thought beautiful, when the very first 
step taken was the ugly brutal selfishness of. 
hacking away the hard-thought, hard-wrought 


* Technically the “ Flemish bond facing.” 
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labour of; pious leads and hands of old, to 
replace it, by some rude mass of marble asa 
folte ‘throw. ont? the new expression of’ 
private.vanity.. How revoltingly misplaced too 
is the. shoulds ing, elbowing e, with which, 
like-advertising, placards. or rival shops, with 
every.trick that.can.be devised for glaring: pro-. 
minence, they struggle to outstare each other, 
asif tle.very, well-being of the defunct de- 
nded.upon whose statue shall’be seen first, 
or, whose epitaph readioftenest. How calmly, 
amid all’this feverish strife, lie. the modest .re- 
tiring memorials of the mighty or the worthy 
of old, from. the. dignified mpeee figures of 
the. Plantagenets. to. the unpretending 
brasses-of: the untitled and humble, , if*indeed’ 
modern. selfishness has left: any. uncovered. 
No. other. nation possesses, or. if. possessing, 
could’. suffér the presence. of so. clamorous a 
witness of its degradation; and the time will 
robably come that the disgrace will be felt 
Saree. endurance, the. whole of the. monu- 
ments.since that of Islyp.removed—those few 
that.possess sculptural merit, to a fitter reposi- 
tary; the. rest. to be. buried if. possible in obli- 
vion;-and when:the beauteous temple, cleansed 
from these defilements, and with the mould- 
ings.of its original decoration restored—for the 
carvings . never. can. be—will contain only 
modest mementos.of those really-great‘or really 
buried. within its.walls,. none occupying. the 
floor;.and. none filling more than. one window 
lighty or one-of the. exqnisite blank arches 
below,, each of which affords ample. space for 
any.Phidias to mark with appropriate- beauty 
the.resting-place. of any. Newton,. though not 
enough for vanity. to supply, the. want of excel- 
lence. by, pomp and: glare, nor. to commemorate 
prmens whose memory a. pyramid could not 
y. itself preserve.” 

We must now, however,,close: this, notice, 
and inust' repeat the expression of our great: 
regret‘that’ Mr. Weale’ should'have made the 
great object of his guide-book,.in other re- 
spects:so. valuable, the wholesale condemnation 
of;modern.English architecture and architects- 








THE, ROYAL. ACADEMY. 
On Monday, the 3rd instant, the Royal 


_ By-universal’ consent; historical‘ subjéets-are 
al ‘im the 
art,. the: present; exh 
commonly, enriched:with:these a s.ema- 
ations, although but few. of them.are imbued 
with the soul and seftitiment of mental expres- 
sion: 

Al large picture by-Ds: Mielise;: RLA:: (67), 
represents Caxton,in:bis.. printing-office. in.the 
Almonry, .at. Westminster, showing. a proof 
sheet to Edward [V. It is a work of great 
skill and labour, the surface being’ crowded’ 
with: figures and accessories;. in: which» the 
painter’ has, as usual;.not spared research: for 
their authenticity. . That. it. wants harmony at 
present must be admitted, but. it is precisely, 
such a picture as age will wonderfally improve 
in-tone; and is, in faet, painted‘for posterity. 
Two other works of Mr. Maclise: are-: por- 
traits, both similar. ia a. rigid. pose,.one. being, 
an already known portrait of Macready, as 
Werner ; the other a small whole-lengtli of Sir: 
Edward Bulwer ‘Lytton, in which our foppish 
race will wonder at‘ and envy-the:singular’long 
and narrow boots, outraged’ to~ carieature. 
“ King Lear and thie Fool in’ the Storm,” by 
W: Dyce, R-A. (77), is: about as repulsivea 
picture as this painter’s previous works were} 
agreeable. The infatuation: of what.-is’ called’ 
the pre-Raffaellite school in Mr. Dyce’s™ pie- 
ture, here borders: on the vulgar and gro- 
tesque, and‘ becomes: rather referable’ to’some} 
of the: ancient vulgar impersonations: of* the 
Flemish Breughels. A’ study: for the central 
figure of “ Daniel, the Prophet,” in“a proposed: 
composition: now in: progress, by J: R. Her- 
bert, R.A. (84), is one of the. few. instances in 
the. exhibition. in .which the: purity of art .is 
exalted by the sublimity of divine expression.. 
This: small and. simple: figure appeals to the 
higher feelings with perfect. success. In a 
similar way, a female head of life-size, by the 
president; Sir Charles . Eastlake (135), called 
““Ippolita Torelli,” is imbued with: such .an 
intensity: of feeling, that. the spectator’s eye 
becomes rivetted on the expressive features, 
and.the speaking, almost. breathing lips; with 
intense delight. This is, indeed,. fine art.in a 
high point.of excellence. E.M. Ward,A.R.A. 
(185), has a very interesting picture of the 
“Family of: Louis. XVI. imprisoned in. the 











Académy of Arts inaugurated its eighty-third 
annual‘ exhibition. Morethan usual anticipa- 
tion ofexcellence wasindulged infor this events. 
fulssenson, when.so many foreign -visitors-were: 
expected. to. arrive: among us with inquisitive 






eyes. 

"Generally speaking, the gathering ofall kinds, 
numbering: 1,389 worke, may be: reported as a: 
good one, being, in pictures, some con- 
siderable. advance in quality. upon previous 
annual occasions. Sculpture appears but 
scantily represented, and architecture, with 
four’Royal Academicians and one associate, is 
not honoured! by them with. a single: drawing: 
The:dark’ room: on the: ground-floor has long 
been.an opprobrium to the institution, and the 
sister art of architecture is now located in 
the despised octagon-room ; a locality, how: 
ever; quite’ good’ enough: for: the: collection 
ifenshrines, Itiis not right:thatithe-professors. 
of architecture, who are members. of the: 
Academy, should withhold’ drawings of the 
great works in which they.are employed: The 
lic are in some degree entitled, if not’ by 
right, at least. by courtesy, to see occasionally 
drawings eane Se those undertakings which 

are paid for by the public money.* 
at dent: saya:—‘* I am sorry to: find that 
one of the. e sisters at the Royal Academy is almost 
défduct. Sie has been: declining fdr some: years: she 
by degrees and ‘ less,’ and presents, 
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| chosen-subject, from: the inanity of the scene,. 


4 drawings that can 


Temple ;” every part highly studied and care~ 
fully -drawn,.but perhaps.too gay in colour for 
such a:solemn subject. as a. noble. family en- 
during, the miseries. of imprisonment. ‘The 
“ Battle of: Roveredo,” by C. Stanfield, R.A. 
(196), is one of this agreeable artist’s most im- 
portant and. excellent:performances, and will. be | 
viewed with great.delight. ‘“ Hogarth brought: 
before the Governor -of Calais as a Spy,’’) 
painted by W. P, Frith, A. (204), is a subject: of. 
felicitous choice,, and is treated with consider- 
able: skill. The. expression. of . surprise 

uneasiness. at the. unexpected occurrence. is; 
perfectly understood_in Hogarth’s countenance, 
and.it may. almost.be:traced therein that his 
knowledge of) the. French language was sufii- 
ciently limited to create a confusion of thoughts 
in his mind.. If Mr. Redgrave’s new dignity 
of R.A. has induced himto take-a‘higher flight 
in the realms of art, his admtrers’will lave to 
regret the loss of more agreeable subjects than 
his “ Flight into Egypt, with Mary meditating. 
on.the Prophecy of Simeon.” The picture has,. 
nevertheless, much-excellence, The ‘‘ Goths in. 
Italy,” by P. F. Poole, A. (344),. is-a glowing, 
rich, and powerfully, painted work, abounding. 
with: the. merits of: careful drawing. and 
well-studied draperies,. but is liardly a well-- 


and the vacancy of. mental. expression. e 
learned in. chiaro-scuro. will. be. puzzled. to. 





have an exhibition of their own. The experiment has 

ig neti eapporers bao nd fur portion of asses 
ve sup’ a fair success. 

*€ Architee’ ts can plain! ~ Fave hora e greatest number of 
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ibition: is: more.than}work, 
see byrF. 


jis: 


Lecount for the i 


Bdward i 80);- ae | 
= (3 ; ¥ as this” a ie 4 
‘really is, it is ctowded’with figures in all Kindy, F 
of assibudes. apd varieties ot costume, fi - 
a: showy ‘of bal-masqué grouping, 1 “4 
-complete absence of aérial perspectiv, oe 
deficiency in solidity. Yet it is a mn — 
merit in many of the parts, but they are ij] p 
together:. GC. W. Cope, R.A. has ‘a’ 
work; in; three. compartments, po 
“ Episodes of the Sufferings of Laurence-Siuime. 
ders, a Protestant Martyr in the Reigmofi@hgae 
Mary ”' (381). It‘is a most’ successfilllans 
to sensitive, a feelings.. The “ Finding» 
Moses,”’ by H.: Pickersgill, deserves. a»,by 
place than it has, being, painted with great ¢ 

“ Samson,” by E. Armitage, does not @ 

the’ promise elicited ‘by this-young ‘artist’ fire” 
cartoon exhibited in Westminster Hall.: ‘Phere 
is. good: drawing: and considerable: theoretieal). | 
knowledge, but.the.:soul of history is wanting.” 


ory 
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it is a display of school acquirements 's ad 
lacks both mind and ‘colour: ? ” and 

A considerable: numberof clever andidgea’ feat 
lightful pictures, which fall: into the: categgrp. of ¢ 
of the historical, or. rather the domestic:hig.. ad 
torical, will afford. pleasure. Among them | tor 
may be enumerated ‘Pepys’ Introduction ty” | of 
Nell: Gwynne~ by’ Charles: II.,” painted!tip? | ~e 
A. .Egg;: “Falstaff personating the Kingy’ hy, © per 
C. Rs: Leslie; “ The. Rescue of the Brides.of, pro 
Venice,” by J. C. Hook, A.; “The Defeat was 
of Shylock,” by the same ; ‘‘ Hotspur and‘ the’ ~ dev 
Fop,” by’A. Elmore, A.; “‘Hylas,”’ by: Wik: the 
Frost,” A.; ‘* A) Seene: from the Merchatt df: © stu 
Venice,” by F. Stones.‘ Hamlet and Ophali a Ital 
(the King and. Polonius listening),” by 4 Cri 


ga, 


Godwin (701); and many others of cae s 
merit and beauty. aki 
In the department? of lands whti y 
the: stronghold of the: English Behool, itis : 
sufficient to say that F. R. Lee, RiA.; W.E. 7 
Witherington, R.A.; T. Creswick, R.A.; iat . 
Francis Danby, A:, filly sustain their well. 7 
earned reputation :‘and among: other admira 
artists” undecorated: with: the: magical: initi 
will be found a.brilliant work by J; D; Harding 
of “ Bonneville, on the Road from Geneva‘ 
Chamouni.” Itis numbered 103; and by acces 
dent, in the alphabetical listrof ‘the exhibitor 
this gentleman’s name is'printed “ Hardy.” Hie 
W., Cooke has-some beautiful-works :. look, fom 
example,:at.589,.“'B azi,.the Fishing, Craft 
of Venice,’ David Roberts, R.A.,. has fours 
pictures of great beauty,—one of them of arg g 
size. j 
_-diny animal: subjects: Sir: Kdwin Land 
R.A; has contributed six. pictures,.; . Words 
have long since. been exhausted in\ praise of 
this artist’s performances: it is impospililé 
nevertheless, to pass over in a‘general-admitay 
tion the ‘*Stene: from: the. Midsummer 
Night's. Dream;”’ whieh .is.as poetically;com 
ceived: on. canvas..by the. painter as it w 
the lines of the immortal Shakespere. Sim 
Edwin: Landseer’ has’ given” an impersonavom 
of Titania oft such « exquisite’ beauty, that i 
almost’ causes should ever: hav 
painted animals... R. Ansdell has three exe? 
lent. pictures in'the same class. T.S. Coope 
A., has six cattlé pictures, all excellent; 01 
of them of extended‘dimension, Tiis'# 
rable artist—so peculiarly: Eoglish in feel 
erfectly, remote from comparison witt 
of .the ancient. masters: Phy the critics of | 
day scatcely ever name T. S: es with 
“ow C 
int 
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wedging ‘in the name of 'Cayp. 
was not a cattle painter: he 
them. as masses: of.colonr. for. 
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pheric effect. Tt.is degrading. to modern § fe 
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j Octagon’! theo saying +. he is:an.ong! paras 
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ae , 
Cardinal Wiseman; b Brigstocke, im: the gor- 
geous « habilinrents Pree Romie. Church; 
comes pompously forward. “A Falconer,” 

Hi. Ww: regill, R°A.\(8), ise fine piece 

‘eolour; and’ the same’ veteran’ artist’ ex- 
hibits his usual’ number of* excellent portraits: 
J, P. Knight has’ an* adimirable portrait’ of 


‘Mr Barry, R:A., and’ Sir-J, W. Gordon’s 


trait’ of Dr. Conolly: is’ very: successfal: 
Pre mitiiature room is’ well filled, and ‘richly 
adorned’ with’ the elaborate works of* Sir 

m’ Ross, R:A., R. Thorburn, and’ TY 

Carrick. Here friends may linger with grati- 
fyin pleasure on well-known features, or revel’ 
ah graces of feminine form: and personal 
beauty, with’ which these small gems of" pic- 

‘skill abound: Water-colour dtawings 

' gre-almost’ entirely absent. from the-walls of 

| the academy. 

"Before ending. the. present remarks, some 
slight’ notice. becomes. necessary on thie 
aberration of the true destiny of art, as- 
expounded by Messrs. Hunt, Millais, and 
a few. other. misled aspirants. The pitiful 
and feeble aim of incorporating ugliness. of 
feature and. form with the rude interpretations 
of art, when emerging from total darkness into 
a dawning light, can only tend to the degrada- 
tion of the individual perpetrators. The pictures 
of the antecedent artiste of Raffaelle in Italy, 
never disgusted the senses by the brutal im- 

nations of human-form. and feature now 
promulgated. If ill or stifly drawn, there 
was always the divine sentiment, the faintl 
developed grace, and regularity of féature. If 
the public could enjoy the. opportunity of 
ing Lord Ward’s collection. of the early 
Italian masters, they would, in the’ pictures of 
Crivelli, and particularly in those of Fra An- 
lico,.at once discern that the so-called pre- 
Raffucllites are as remote from the aim and 
inspiration of: the ancient Italians, as the dis- 
sting baboon in form and feature is dissimi- 
to the virgins and angels of the divine 
Raffaelle. 

The: great: number, of works. hung, on, the 
walls of the. Royal Academy would. occupy.a 
thick. volume. to.notice.: the mere catalogue 
alone fills sixty-four quarto pages,.and.contains 
the names, of 700.artists, of: all grades.. We 

hall, find.an: opportunity to. return to them.. 
Of the architectural room. we. shall.speak. next 


‘ey 








THE: GREAT: EXHIBITION. 
“BUILDING CONTRIVANCES.’? 


A PARALLEL. to the great Ipma of the 
gpibering of’ the nations’ in: the~ International 
bition, there lias certainly ‘not’ been since 
the dispersion of’ their’ respective’ forefathers 
ffom.the tower of Babel; whatever those kiln- 
dtied bricks, ““tive~ critics,” may: say to: the 
contrary. Nay, although ttie~ tribes-dispersed 
asthe. germs of'those populous: nations who 
have now, for the first time; reassembled in ‘any 
th like omer universality; were’ to 
tmultiply and replenish: the: earth’” ‘as~ their 
great industrial task—it* needs: little: poetic 
Magination;to regard’ the - ambitious‘ heaven- 
ers as a set of bungling apprentices’ in 
construction and ‘industrial science. We know 
not what those “ artificers“in~ brass and in 
iton”—those builders of’ cities-and makers of: 
tents—-those “handlers of the harpand organ” 
—and other industrials who lived before the 
Flood could have done-by-way-of getting up a 
* Great Exhibition,” but assuredly since “the 
World that then. was””’perished, “the sweat-of 
brow” of man has never till’ now—not 
even in. “the building of Solomon’s Temple 
4nd the chambers thereof,” when.“ there came 
of all: people—from all’Kings of the earth,’’ to 
the wisdom of Solomon,” and: when 
thet mon had’ threescore and‘ ten thousand 
lat bare burdens, and, féurseore thousand 
vers in the mountains besides the. chief of 
n’s ce rage lag over the work,” 
: ’s Builders: as well:as Solomon’s 
labourers—not even.then, and'never since, has 
_ the sweat of ‘man’s brow Ween. the exponent of 
_ 80 much industrial’ wealth. and” magnificence 
_ @thiibited under any one roof. 
ificent.. The 





© coup-d’wil is, indeed, magnificen 
- impression of ‘grandeur with immensity must 


eonstitute:a new: experience; we: should think, 
mpressive 


to every one on entrance: Nw léss i 
is* the’ counter-sense ‘of’ one’s* own bodily 


insignificance-in the-midst of’ such an expanse: 


of* construction with ‘sueh ‘a display: 
Were we to allow ourselves to be carried away 


by ‘every ‘impression: as’ it-arose, and guided’ 


our steps; as we entered and‘turned‘our~ atten 


tion on détails- more: or: léess-prominent; we 


certainly should/not-reach our moreimmediate: 


purpose~ within the limits of* the’ present’ 


article; We shall; therefére, confine: oure 
selves to that-purpose,; and wend~ our-way at 
once to the far-off a » in-which we find 
“‘Class VII.: Civil Engineering and Building 
Contrivances,”—merely indicating’ a few’ of 
the more prominent: articles standing im our 


way' as we move westward ‘through the district: 


devoted‘to the—united kingdom we were about: 
to-say, but:here all kingdoms:are united. 


First, however, let: us: briefly describe thes 


safe for the: Koh-i-noor, the mountain of light; 
which has been contrived’ by Mr. Chubb: It 
consists, fitst, of an octagon: table-6 ft. & im 
in diameter by 3:ft. 4in. high, the top: and’ 
sides being made of 4-in. wrought-iron plates, 
all secured together by being rebated and 
with angle iron. In. the interior is a fireproof 
safé 12 in; square, and 2 ft. 9 in. deep, the 
wrought plates.being 1 in. thick. In the centre 
of the safe-is a platform 9 in. square, on which 
the velvet cushion; jewels, and setting are 
fixed. A hole is cut out of the table to ‘allow 
thie.platform to descend into the safé. In’order 
to secure the. diamonds at night, a small door 
3 in. square, in one of the panels of the table, 
is unlocked, and by turning a winch the plat- 
form gradually sinks into the safe, and a sliding 
iron door is drawn over the opening’ at the 
top. 

The cage is secured to the table by L pieces 
at the bottom ring dropping. into. correspond- 
ing holes, and these are locked by two sepa- 
rate detective locks: the keys of these locks 
are held by the crown. officers; and without 
them access to the jewels cannot be had. The 
key of the small door allows the platform to 
be raised or lowered only, but does not’ give 
access to the jewels. The weight of the whole 
is 36 cwt., and it is bolted to the floor: 

A consideration of this piece of charcoal-in- 

another-form, and its assumed value, induces 
reflections on what constitutes worth in the 
eyes of the world. 
- Near to the. transept will’ be seen’ Cundy’s 
restoration. of Queen Philippa’s monument, 
which we mentioned before it came here, and 
behind it is a Gothic monumental tablet’ in 
Caen stone, by A. A. Matkier, parts of which 
are very nicely carved. Some modern brasses, 
by Archer and by Gould, will’ be. observed 
here. 

The spandrell’ from Hereford Cathedral, 
carved by Boulton and Swales, is more coarsely 
executed than we should have expected from 
them. Part ofan altar front, by the same, 
from St. Mary’s, at Greenwich, shows better 
work. Close by is the:Medieval Court, but we 
must speak of this another time. 

One of the more prominent ornaments: in 
the-western wing, as we pass along the central 
space, is a great Corinthian column in papier: 
maché, executed for the bank at Adelaide, 
New South Wales, by Mr. C. F. Bielefeld, of 
the Strand. Another.is a design by Mr. W. 
Harris, of Screenwork, with various other spe- 
cimens, in minor detail, of Jordan’s machine 
carving. The rustic dome or temple of bronzed 
cast-iron from the Coal-brook Dale works has 
already:been noticed by us. Several martile 
chimney-pieces also form prominent central 
objects : one of these, with statuettes, was exe- 
cuted by Mr. J. Thomas, of Paddington; ano- 
ther with steel grate and’ fender, gilt mould- 
ings, &c., has on it the names of Mr. T. Sharp, 
Burton-crescent, and Messrs. Brine, Brothers, 
St. Pancras, 

The first article which we noticed particu- 
larly amongst the seventh class articles, was a 
model (No. 111) of Taaffé’s patent for an. 
houses: The-principle is that of z cramps an 
screws or nails. Each line of’ junction in the 
slates, or plates of glass, is accompanied below 
by.a zinc: gutter, across which the cramp: is 
placed. The roofing is, as itwere, snibbed down 


upon the guttery Near:this nodelis an’“*iime:’ 
provement of Taaffe’s- _— slatmg,” regisie. 
nee Hi: H: -Rasselly Avchitecty, ~ Inv. 
this ‘slate-is secured at all:the-four comersp. 
and any'single: slate-cam; be: removed afderes. ’ 
placed without disturbing othersy. It is stated» 
on the part of Mr. Rassell; that: “the «taibior: 
lower course; on‘Taaffe’s principle; was secured 
only by screws through: the surface-of the slater: 
to the timbers: beneath ;” bution his: presenti: 
model the: mode: claimedby ‘Mri. Russell! ign: 
adopted. The-latter inventor hashere alsoc:: 
model of his patent. principle: for,suspensions:» 
bridges, in which the ‘two chains: on: each! sidé’0 
of every'division cross: each: other, in«ctipves: 
descending from the tops: ofthe adjoining: 
piers, and‘crossing beneath to the lower:part ‘ 
of the:piers:opposite, Russell’s speedy lewis: 
is also exhibited, 

No: 121 is» Neale’s: prize: machinery fory 
sweeping: chimneys: The. main: principle: of: 
this machinery consiste ini the: adaptation:of 
india-rubber as an universal joint; and in such: 
an’ arrangement: of: the: ordinary, apparatus, 
with jointed: brooms of whalebone, as enables it: 
to sweep chimneys: of the: most awkward». 
shapes: and. sharpest: angles, passing: the-sgot: 
as it aseende, but sweeping: it:downias it de~ 
scends. The risk of injury to the mortarand : 
brickwork of the cliimney seems to be also 
diminished. by- the working, of this apparatus, 
which we understand. was invented by Mr. 
Every. Mr. Neale is the honorary secretary 
to the committee for awarding the medals for 
the best chimney-sweeping machinery: In 
connection with this apparatus, there are also 
prize plans and estimates for altering awkward 
chimneys. 

Amongst the models are’ some plans of 
safety window-fittings. No. 126'is the mode?’ 
of Mackie’s patent; No; 127, that of Roberts’s; 
The object of these inventions is to enable ser- 
vants to, clean, or glaziers‘to repair; windows* 
with facility, and without adopting the dangers 
ous practice of standing outside the frame+ 
work, In Roberts’s the sash is held’ im ite’ 
place only. by brass grooves: and sliders, to 
which it is bolted or snibbed. The withdrawal! 
of the bolts enables the brass'slidérs to be run 
out of the grooves, when the sash is at-once’ 
disengaged. Mackie’s patent; it'is stated, can 
be easily applied to windows of' old as well as 
of new construction, and to sashes of‘any ‘size: 
Tn this case,.too, the sash is made to glide out* 
freely, the weights being~ connected’ to: the: 
moveable piece left behind. No. 147° is: 
Theobald’s improved window sash, with 
alarum and'fire-escape. Herethe windowsare 
so made that the sashes open like doors-on’ 
hinges. The alarum isa bell, as suggested by 
ourselves, connected with the sash: e 
number of fire-escapes shows" how: alive: thei 
public mind is to. danger” from: fire, and’ 
how desirable fire-proof’ Uuildings’ must 
be. We cannot’ say that’ much novelty: 
appears in this department; se far as-we ou 
discover. One is in form’ of. a’ scaling-ladder 
which issues froma chest like-a’Jack-in-the+ 
box: we have seen’a toy like it; but the idea 
is a.good ‘one. The ovdlin ry fire: escapes: are’ 
rather unwieldy: articles. Another’ consists’ 
of neighbourly, preparations’ beforehand’ by, 
help of wire ropes and baskets: to be-always 
ready hung on brackets’ fromhouse to:house 
and called the “Universal Fire-Escape.’”’ 

No. 151, -Allen’s registered’ fire-proof’ iron’ 
roof,.is a model showing, the: principle-applied 
to a roof of 50 féet span. Thie'slates-aretied; in 
fact, by iron wire, to iron~ rods,;which consti¥ 
tute the framework of the roof: No: 1561s the 
model of an emigrant’s honse-made of* More+ 
wood and Rogers’s patent’ galvanised tinned 
iron, corrugated. It is- made with a’ double 
body, to render it cool’ in hot*climates ‘or sea+ 
sons, and warm in‘cold:' No: 170, ‘modél'of & 
portion of the roof‘of‘Dolfor chiurch—modét of 
a roof constructed’ with ‘ribs~of' terra cotta 
and model of’ stone or of terra cotta mullioned 
window~-are models on a_considerable:scale; 
and are worth looking. at: Near these is*a 
section of the Tamar silver’ lead” mine; in 
Devonshire, with its underground ‘engine and 
shaft; already described in’ our columgs:' A 
model gas work (No. 171) was ticketted'wlien 
we saw it—model ‘dwelling for artizans: Here, 
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by the way, we may remark that there is not 
yet that current order in the numbering which 
we expect shortly to see: we had some diffi- 
culty, and spent no little time in vain endea- 
vours to hunt out special numbers on the 
authority of the catalogue, and where they 
ought to have been found. 

Amongst a variety of other notes which we 
made on this and other classes of exhibited 
articles, we observe one as to “ hollow build- 
ing blocks for the speedy and economical erec- 
‘tien of harbours, docks, wharfwalls, seawalls, 
embankments, houses, warehouses, sheds, and 
-other buildings, which can be manufactured of 
potter’s clay, Stourbridge clay, brick and tile 
earth, cement, asphalte,” &c.; also (No. 5) 
““ Asser’s blocks for building to cause equal 
distribution of pressure,” and which are de- 
scribed on the model as of stone, iron, wood, 
.&e., and “for construction of arches, bridges, 
tunnels, breakwaters, &c. &c., and for any 
other architectural purpose.” The weight of 
the bulk, or of any superincumbent pressure, 
is thus designed to be distributed over and 
shared by the whole mass. The blocks are in- 
tended to interlock into an inseparable struc- 
‘ture, the most novel feature of which consists 
in its forming arches, flat spans, &c., without 
& keystone. 

















BRISTOL SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


Tue first annual meeting of this Society was 
held at the Society’s Rooms, Small-street, on 
Monday, the 5th. Mr. C. Underwood presided, 
and in the course of his observations said that 
Mr. J. S. Harford, of Blaize Castle, had ac- 
cepted the presidentship. ‘The Chairman said, 
—For the introduction and inculcation of the 
correct principle of Roman architecture in 
Britain, we stand, I believe, more indebted than 
we are aware to the learned men of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, who, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and still more of James I., brought 
in with them from their travels a love of the 
modern Italian style of architecture, based on 
the principles and taste practised in the most 
palmy period of the Roman empire. Con- 
sidering that architecture has been admitted to 
be and is indebted to men of science, learning, 
and research in all ages, it is, and should always 
be, the endeavour of this Society to cultivate 
the acquaintance of men of science and of 
letters, assured that by such a course they will 
acquire a more varied store of useful informa- 
tion, which may often be made to bear upon 
their peculiar art. 

Mr. J. A. Clark, honorary secretary, then 
read the first annual report of the Society, 
which contained the following paragraphs :— 

** Amongst other subjects, two of great im- 
portance have been under the consideration of 
the council, viz. competition amongst architects 
and amongst builders. With respect to the 
former a list of suggestions to committees ad- 
vertising for designs has been drawn up, and 
though not by any means so perfect as they 
may yet be made, still, as they touch on those 
particular points in which experience has shown 

~errors and injustice most frequently arose, itis 
hoped that their local use will lead to an im- 
rovement on the system hitherto pursued. 
The council are happy to be able to state that 
already their suggestions have been well re- 
ceived, and attended to in material points by a 
committee of gentlemen, who lately advertised 
for designs in this city. 

An arrangement with the builders, associates 
of this society, to effect, if possible, a more 
equitable mode of proceedings in trade com- 
petition and other matters has also been made, 
which, it is hoped, in course of time, will 
Jead to beneficial results: this, however, can 
only be expected where a general determination 
is shown to abide strictly by the means pro- 
posed, whenever practicable, and by mutual 
confidence in integrity of purpose, when una- 
voidable circumstances a og This being 
a subject of acknowledged difficulty, the more 
calls for calm and honest perseverance. 

An union with the Society for the promotion 
of the fine arts, has been concluded, from 
which the following privileges are derived. 
The fellows are admitted in the academy on 
the same terms as their artist members, seven 
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being elected full and voting members of the 
general body of artists, one of whom will be 
annually chosen to act as representative of this 
society on their committee of management. 
The graduates and students of this society are 
admitted to all the privileges of the associates 
and students of the academy. In future exhi- 
bitions a space is to be reserved for architec- 
tural works exclusively. The opportunity thus 
afforded to architects to exhibit their designs, 
at the same time as the artists’ pictures, is a 
great advantage, one which, it is hoped, will, 
on future occasions, be borne in mind.” 








WHO CAN MAKE A BUILDINGS ACT? 


It has been evident to us for several weeks 
past that Lord Seymour’s Buildings Bill would 
not be proceeded with, and we -have therefore 
avoided. occupying space by its discussion. 
His lordship has now formally withdrawn it, 
and it seems pretty clear that we shall have no 
measure on the subject passed this session. 
The following communication was in type be- 
fore the withdrawal of the measure. 


Lord Seymour, in his Bill, attempts the 
impossible task of laying down rules of con- 
struction that shall be universally applicable. 
To succeed in such a task two things are 
requisite: first, that the art of architecture 
should have been perfected; lastly, that those 
who framed the regulations that are to govern 
construction should have completely mastered 
that art. As constant improvement in details 
of construction proves that art is still ad- 
vancing, and -as doubtless future advances 
far beyond what we can now perceive must be 
expected, it follows, that to fix rules of construc- 
tion by law is to stop, or, at least, most mate- 
tially to retard, that- improvement which it is 
the interest of the whole community to have 
promoted. The Bill, however, would not only 
materially retard future progress, but would 
also prevent the adoption’ in London of new 
methods of building which have been proved 
to have, under certain circumstances, im- 
porters advantages. For instance, walls of 

ollow brick may be built so as to be as strong 
as those of common brick, though thinner and 
cheaper: such are also warmer and drier. 
Whether or not their advantages are as great 
as their advocates expect, surely their use 
ought not to be prohibited by Act of Parlia- 
ment; yet such would be the effect of enforcin 
walls * built so as to produce solid work,” an 
of such thickness as the Bill prescribes, which 
would render the employment of hollow bricks 
not economical. The Bill. proceeds upon the 
principle, altogether fallacious, or, at least, sub- 
ject to innumerable exceptions, that the sta- 
bility of a building depends upon the thickness 
of its external walls. - Now, it is very evident 
that the internal walls may carry much of the 
weight, and, besides, by acting as buttresses, 
contribute very materially to the strength. 

Again, walls may be built so that the weight 
shall be carried entirely by iron pillars, or 
other supports ; yet, because the building is of 
a certain size, its walls must be of a certain 
thickness: further, it is clear that there is no 
invariable proportion between the size of a 
building and the strength necessary for its 
walls, nor between the strength of its walls 
and their thickness. Yet upon such presump- 
tions the Bill is founded ! 

Again, the Bill prescribes numerous regu- 
lations with respect ‘to flues and channels for 
the conveyance of heated air, which, as gene- 
ral rules, may be very proper, but to which 
exceptions ought to be freely permitted. For 
instance, it is et right that no woodwork 
should be placed near to a channel conveying 
hot air; but such a rule need not be applied 
with respect to air which is only to be gently 
warmed, say by warm water or steam, and 
the prohibition of pipes conveying steam or 
hot water near to woodwork is a useless and 
vexatious interference, except indeed with re- 
gard to pipes in which water heated under 
pressure is to be conveyed. Such rules, unless 
exceptions be freely admitted (which, if a lawyer 
is to judge, is very unlikely), will not merely 
entail upon builders unnecessary expense and 


f i d modes of i 
way of improved modes of warming an 
tilating buildings, and thus retard savin a 
“Though Lord S 

oug eymour professes that hj 
Bill is to protect the health of the pat 
buildings, it contains few regulations of a 
sanitary nature, and most of these few are very 
unsatisfactory. For instance, though it pre. 
scribes a minimum width of new streets, it oes 
not limit the height of the buildings in. pro. 
portion to the width of the street, as is done 
by the local Act of Liverpool, which provides 
that no building shall be erected so as to ex. 
ceed the width of the street in which it jg 
situated. The observance of some such pro- 
portion is evidently requisite to secure the ful] 
benefits of light and ventilation. Again, the 
Bill provides that no room without a window 
towards a street or alley shall be inhabited, 
This provision will not prevent the erection of 
houses back to back, which cannot be properly 
ventilated, and are necessarily insalubrious, 
The construction of ceilars for habitation ig 
not prohibited, as they are in places where the 
Public Health Act is in operation, nor are the 
regulations for existing cellar-dwellings in the 
Bill so protective of the public health as those 
of that Act. 

The provisions that no dangerous manufac. 
ture, such as gunpowder or firework making, 
and no noxious or offensive trade, such as 
bone, blood, or soap boiling, shall be com. 
menced within 50 feet of any building, are too 
glaringly ineffective to be regarded as sanitary 
precautions. If any such businesses are car- 
ried on to such an extent as to be dangerous or 
noxious at all, the interval of 50 feet is no 
protection against the evil: if they are carried 
on to so small an extent as not to be dangerous 
or noxious, it is unjust to interfere with them. 
On either supposition the proposed enactment 
is absurd, and must be injurious. 

It is clear that legislation of details on 
such subjects is impossible, without on the 
one hand enforcing conditions which in many 
instances must be oppressive and injurious,” 
and on the other leaving uncontrolled evils of 
great magnitude. As it is unlawful to sell 
food which is unwholesome, so ought it to be 
unlawful to let a house which is insalubrious; 
but as penal legislation on such a subject 
would be attended with serious evils and 
inconveniences, the best way of effecting the 
object appears to be by enacting that no house 
shall be let or re-let unless, after examination 
by a competent and responsible officer, it be 
certified to be reasonably safe against the. 
dangers of fire or of falling. down, and in all 
respects fit for the habitation of human beings; 
that is to say, sufficiently ventilated, lighted, 
drained, and supplied with wholesome water. 
If, instead of the cumbersome, ineffective, and 
inordinately expensive legislation with which 
Lord Seymour threatens us, the simple prin- 
ciple were adopted of allowing every man to. 
build his house in his own way, on the simple. 
condition that, before being let, it shall be 
certified as to its fitness as a ~ of habita-. 
tion, the progress of the art of building would 
not be needlessly impeded ; useless expens¢ 
would not be imposed upon builders; nov 
and improved modes of construction woul 
not be prohibited by Act of Parliament; while 
the public health and individual security would 
receive real instead of fictitious protectins, 
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Foun Ar Pump.—Mr. R. Simms, of St 
James’s-street, Liverpool, has invented a ma 
chine for pumping foul air from cesspools or 
the holds of ships. It has been tried before 
the officers of the health committee and several 
scientific gentlemen, at a huge tunnel midden 
under Corfe’s buildings, Preeson’s-row. 
night-men were, in the first instance, sent 
down into the tunnel, which was closed upon 
them, and the machine was then set in motion, 
which evidently discharged the foul air rapidly. 
The men stated that when they first went Gown, 
the foul air powerfully affected them ; but as 
soon as the machine commenced working they 
felt a sensible relief; and when it had been im 
operation a short time the usual effects of 











annoyance, but throw great obstacles in the 


foul gas were not experienced.—Albion. 


[May 10; 1851;° 
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ORIEL WINDOW, JOHN OF GAUNT’S 
PALACE, LINCOLN. 


IN the course of last year this very beautiful 
specimen of the art of the 14th century was sold 
y the owner of the house to which it be- 
longed, and was bought by Lord Brownlow. 
It was then presented by Lord Brownlow to 
the county magistrates, who ordered it to be 
ut up in a narrow court in the entrance of 

neoln Castle. It was placed in its new 
position under the care of Mr. E. T. Willson, 
architect, of Lincoln, well known to most of 
our readers. 








Syon Housz anp NorTHUMBERLAND 
OUSE.—The Duke of Northumberland, with 
— ane ten, is nGoaiing Seiten for an 
n of Syon House, Isleworth, and 
Northumberland House, Strand. 
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ORIEL WINDOW, FROM JOHN OF GAUNT’S PALACE, LINCOLN 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE INSTITUTE 

5 OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

THE annual meeting of the Institute took 
place on the evening of the 5th inst., at the 
apartments of the society, in Grosvenor-street. 
Mr. C. Fowler, V.P., in the chair. The report 
and auditor’s account showed that the Institute 
had obtained an accession of seven fellows and 
sixteen associates during the year, and that the 
funds had improved, as compared with the 
corresponding period of last season, by the 
total amount of 123/, 

The report contained a reference to the 
lamented loss of the Marquis of Northampton 
and Sir Robert Peel, honorary fellows, and 
of some foreign members. It regretted the 
want of, interest taken by the younger mem- 
bers of the profession in the competition for 
the medals offered for the best essay and the 
best design in architecture, and reported that 











there were no competitors whatever in either 
class. With a reference to the new Buildings” 
Bill, some praise of the newly-founded Archi- 
tects’ Benevolent Society, and the subscription. 
to Dr. Layard and his researches, the report 
closed. 

A discussion followed on the Buildings Bill, 
and on the other matters touched upon in the 
report, but of no great interest or import- 
ance. 

The election of officers was the next business 
of the meeting, and on the motion to suspend 
“the bye-law 23, sect. v..” which declares 
‘that no person who has filled the office of 
president for two years shall be again eligible 
to the same situation until a year’s interval,” 
an objection was taken that this motion 
was illegal, there being power in the charter 
and bye-laws to “ alter, vary, and amend bye- 
laws,” but not to suspend them. The Chair- 
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man overruled this objection, and the motion 
for suspension of the .bye-law.in question 
passed. On the motion “for the re-election 
of Earl De Grey as president, 


Mr. Tite said that he had no intention of 


opposing this motion, nor of proposing an 
amendment, but that he believed this constant 
re-election of the president, and the fact of 
the Institute thereby departing from the course 
adopted in almost all learned societies,—viz., 


that of electing a professional president—were|and built upon elevated 


the main causes of the want of interest 
evinced by the profession generally, and the 
leading members of it in particular, to ‘the 
value and advantages of the Institute iteelf. 
He adduced the state of the present assembly 
as the best proof of his allegation, and pointed 
to the fact that though this was the mostiim- 
portant meeting of the session, there were anly 
twenty-four persons present, including :two 
secretaries, and three or four associates. After 
some further remarks on this important sub- 
ject, referring to the present situation of arehi- 
tecture as a profession, Mr. Tite concluded 
with a well-deserved eulogium on Earl de Grey, 
and by suggesting to the council that the 
office of “ vice-patron” should be constituted, 
which Earl de Grey should be requested «to 
accept permanently, by which arrangementall 
difficulties connected with the bye-laws wanld 
be avoided, and a position placed at the cam- 
mand of the Institute worthy the acceptanee 
of any member of any profession, however 
distinguished. 

A discussion followed, in which several 
members took part, approving of the pro- 
position thus made; and, in conclusion, ‘the 
chairman of the meeting stated, from his eatly 
connection with the Institute, as its first seere- 
tary, the causes which led to the present state 
of things, and the difficulties connected withany 
remedy, but promised the best consideration 
of the council to the subject. The elections 
and votes of thanks then proceeded »as usual, 
.and the meeting adjourned, at a late hour. 











CHURCH BUILDING NEWS. 


Tue chief corner stone of a new churchaatd 
schools at Castle Hall, near Stalybridge,‘dlio- 
cese of Chester, was laid on Monday in lest 
week. The church will be in the English 
style of 15th century, and consist of a nave 
and aisles forming the body of the edifice, the 
nave rising higher than the two side aisles, 
and at the east end, in continuation of the 
nave, is a chancel of ample dimensions. Imme- 
diately opposite at the west end rises a tower, 
surmounted by embattled parapet, and four 
pinnacles at each angle. The roofs throughout 
are of a flat pitch, and the walls finished with 
a plain parapet. Internally the main body of the 
church is of a parallelogramic form, the nave 
being separated from the aisles by six pointed 
arches, supported upon five piers on each side. 
The chancel, which is of equal width with the 
nave, is entered by an ascent of two steps, and 
separated therefrom by a chancel arch. The 
church will be lighted by the windows of the 
aisles upon each side, and the clerestory by 
the smaller ones over the apex of each arch. 
The timbers of the roofs, which are of a sim- 
ple construction (the principals resting upon 
‘stone corbels), will be exposed to view, and 
together with the pews, seats, doors, &c., will 
be stained dark, in imitation of oak. ‘Fhe 
“interior will'be'illuminated by-gas. Thebody 
‘of the chureh .is’70 feet -9 dcohes long ‘by: 50 
‘feet .in width ‘interoally ;. the chancel 30:feet 

vlong by 19’feet 6 inches wide, “'There:will/be 
accommodation for 800 persons, ineludin 
‘children. ‘The churehyard-will be enclosed by 
an iron railing of simple character. ‘The-ar 
‘ehitect is Mr.:E: H.Shellard, -of Manchester, 
and the contractors are Messrs. Eaton «and 
“Hollis, Ashton-under-Lyne.——On ‘Monday 
‘in last week the ‘foundation-stone of-a new 
‘Baptist ee camctee sSlnaienntate 

eet, Strangeways (Manchester).’ The 
vehapel will be in the pointed ‘style,-of brick 
«with stone dressings, and —seating ‘about 350 
people without sidegatleries,or about 600 inthe 
‘event of these appendages ‘being found neces- 
wary. ‘Under the chapel: will/be-s¢hool-rooms 
‘to-hold:neatly-400-¢hildren. “Mr.‘Lane ie the 


architect: Messrs. Ha 
the builders.——St. Peter’s Church, Chorley, 
is just-completed. “It has occupied one-year 
and seven months in building. The ar- 
chitect is Mr. C. Reed, of Liverpool; and 
the contractors are Mr. John Chester, 
mason; Mr. H. Hitchen, joiner; Mr. George 
Whalley, plasterer; and Mr. William Live- 
sey, meh 229 all of Chorley. The church 
is situated .to the north-east of the.town, 
ground, The 
architecture is Reaiy English. Externally the 
| building is.6f-small flag stones, with ashlar 
tine, Crone from the neighbouring quarries. 
It .is capable of accommodating nearly 800 
persons,.aud has been completed for a sum not 
ex ing2,000/, It consists of a nave, aisles, 
ehaneél, north porch, vestry, and »western 
turret. Phellength of the nave is 66.feet, by 
| 24feetwide,.and 47 ‘feet high to the ridge of 
theraéf. “The aisles are 64 feet long, -and 12 
‘feet high. ‘Fhe chancel is 24 feet long and 18 
feet wide. ‘The seats are all open. sA;smaill 
gallery:ieverected at the west end, the»width 
of stheemave. ‘The :voof is of open-framed 
timber work, whieb,.withiall the wood work, 
ie-0f -stained:oak. “The-rodfof the chancel is 
‘boarded vanid ornamental. ‘The windows sare 
laneet, »mostly sin ccauples, divided by ‘low 
+buttresses. The poréh is situated.one ‘bay 
'fromithewest. Above ‘the nannies ‘the Peso 
is lighted by:a clerestory, having :single lancet 
hwindows. ‘There.is:a Sean tomneey at the 
hwest «end, «tivo ilong ilancet «windows, and .a 
pvesiea piseis, surrounded by. dog-tooth .orna- 
Hmentsiimithe gable. “Thegpex is surmounted 
‘by:a‘floriated cress. lInithe.angle formed by 
the ion attthemave:beyond the aisle ‘is 
}placed a ‘bell turret, «surmounted by a gilded 
cock. “Fhesturret is eetagon, and perforated 
by decorated arghes, «surmounted by gablets. 
Theglass.of all the windows is deepened in 
‘shade,ithe-effect of which.is.a subdued light. 
' Clesely:eantjguous.to the chureh:on the north’ 


| sides ca:gpacious eemetery, walled round, ‘the 
‘}lautlfor which was given ‘by Lady Heghton, 


of “AstleyiHall. ‘Phe: for ‘the 
rerection<of the ‘building -have been :raised by 
iptions and ;grants ‘from charitable 










tet ne stone of:Green- 
d‘ Independent. Chapel, Manni » was 

d.on' ay in:last:week. Salen a = 
\ be. in:the-early ‘English. of: archi- 
retro er oa in breadth, the 
heightito:thetidge of the roof being 42 feet. 
The wholedf the timbers of the roof will be 
exposed towiew. “There will be two entrances. 
The buildingvwill ibe lighted: by seven couplet 
windows, two single windows, and a three- 
light window :at..eaeh:end. The north end is 
to be surmounted by4-turret. A gallery at 
the north end:will«aceammedate 230 children, 
and 405 adults will’ be accommodated on the 
floor, making «a total .of (635. It is intended 
to have open «benches on the floor. The 
gallery and body of the chapel are to be 
heated with hot water, and provision has 
been made for ventilation. It is also intended, 
until school-rooms are erected, that one-third 
of the chapel and gallery should be partitioned 
off with moveable wooden slides, and used for 
a Sunday-school. The architects are Messrs. 
Andrews and Delaunay, of Bradford. The 
cost of the chapel, exclusive of land, is expected 
slightly to exceed 1,000/.——The churches of 
St. Luke, ‘Morton, and St.‘Mary, Riddlesden, 
parish of Bingley, were consecrated on 23rd 
‘alt. ‘Phe :consecration «of ' St. (Mary, ‘built 
‘more: than ‘threeyears .ago, «was. delayed, \in 
order ‘that St.’ Luke’s might-be-set:apart:frst, 


g}end then beeome ‘the mother church of ithe 


divtriet——Phe *fivst stone <of -a ‘Primitive 
Methodists® clrape)-was ‘laid at ‘Hull:on Good 
‘Friday. “The exterioris/to°be ina modified 
‘Italian style, with brick »pilesters, -and.stone 
‘eornices, architreves, and »pediment. -Inter- 
nally it will consist of «a ‘fleor:and «gallery, 
~anitedly ‘to seat ‘1;200 “persons. «Extensive 
‘school -and vestry-reoms ‘are placed ‘beneath 
Hthe-ehapel. ‘Phe dimensions.:of ‘the’ building 
pare 78 ‘by’60 feet, «with orchestra-at'the end, 
tthe height-of which!frem the‘floor:to:the ceil- 
hing will ‘be °38 ‘feet. Phe varchitect: is ‘Mr. 
‘Sissons, arid «the contracts ‘have ‘been let 


ood and Horsfield are 


foundation stone of the 
New District Church, dedicated to St, Mark, 
in-the ‘parish ~6f ’St. Pancras, Mid 
was laid in the Albert-road, Regent’s-park 
This is the seventh new church ; 
founded in the populous parish of St. Pan 
The cost of the present erection will be a 
7,000/., which it is proposed to raise by ae 
scription, and to which 3,000/. have already 
been contributed. The church will contain 
sittings for 2,000, two-thirds free.——The ney 
church of Ulley, parish of Treeton, near 
Rotherham, erected at the sole cost of Sir ¢, 
Wood, Bart., M.P., has been consecrated, 
The foundation-stone of St. Paul’s Church 
Kersal Moor, Manchester, was laid on Mon. 
day, in last week. The building will be erected 
from plans supplied by Mr. A. Trimen, archi. 
tect. The style will be perpendicular, The 
tower is a composition from Magd 
Oxford, and Carisbrook, in the Isle of 
Wight, with the addition of a lofty spire, The 
material is stone for the whole of the walls and 
sspire, and fine stone for the dressings, The 
‘interior is lined with brickwork. Its extreme 
length is 135 feet; the width (exclusive of the 
transepts), 67 feet. The tower and spire wil] 
‘rise to the altitude of 150 feet. Accommodg. 
tien is to be furnished for 1,280 persons; and 
one-third of the sittings will be free. Mf, 
‘James Holmes, of Lancaster, has undertaken 
the building contracts. The total cost of the 
edifice is estimated at about 6,0001/.; of the 
parsonage-house, 2,500/. ; and 1,000/. is necege 
sary for the endowment. Mr. R. Gladstone 
contributed 1,000/. as a tribute to the memory 
of his deceased wife-——-On Monday, in last 
week, the bishop of the diocese consecrated 
the church of St. Michael, Gloucester, which 
had ‘been rebuilt from the foundations, under 
the superintendence of Messrs. Fulljames and 
Waller, architects ; the cost of restoration having 
‘been defrayed by voluntary contributions,—— 
On Tuesday, in last week, the new church of 
the Holy Innocents, at Highnam, was conge,. 
crated by fhe same bishop. This church, with 
parochial schools, has been erected andendowed 
at the sole cost of Mr. G. Parry, of Highnam- 
court, as a memorial of his wife and children, 
and mainly for the free use of the poor of the 
immediate neighbourhood. The site for apar- 
sonage-house has been laid out in harmony 
with the other buildings. The church, con- 
sists of chancel, chancel aisle, nave, and 
aisles, with lofty tower and spire, built under 
the superintendence of Mr. J. Woodyer, 
architect ; and no expense, it is said, has been 
spared by its founder.——On Wednesday fol- 
lowing, the new church of Hucclecote, in the 
parish of Churchdown, near Gloucester, was 
consecrated. This poor parish (value 88/. pet 
annum) is a perpetual curacy in the patronage 
of the Dean and Chapter of Bristol, who 
receive the tithes, amounting, it is said, to 
more than 700/. per annum! The little chureh 
has been built by voluntary contributions, 
endowed by the public, with 30/. a-year. 42 
Dean and Chapter of Bristol have contributed 
1002. towards the building ——The newch 
lately consecrated at Warmley, in the parish! 
Siston, consists of chancel, nave, and a 
west tower, south porch, and north a 
The style is decorated. The material 1s ¢ 
blue stone of the neighbourhood, with Combe 
down dressings, the roof of red stone tiles. 
The-east-window 4s ‘filled -with. glass, ‘by’ Mr. 
Hudson. -It-is-of three tights, and represents 
the. Nativity, Crucifixion, and Agony. ' The tra- 
eeryiia the. head contains only geometric. figures. 
The tiles ‘thraughout, says Felix. Farley, 
-Minton?s, who;seems to-have secured a mano 
poly in this essential article of church fur! 
.ture. Unfortunately.a monopoly always ental 
exorbitant prices, and Minton’s tiles are enor 
mous, ‘They-are very-beautiful, but that is n0 
reason why poor churches should be debarred 
the.possession.of them. .Why ‘should ,plan 
black or red tiles be 1s. 4d. per foot, wie 
manufacturer could. make.them for 6d. ? ra 
roof is open timber throughout. In the ~n 
and chancel ‘the :collags : are strengthened: pa 
eurved ‘braces. ‘In’ the «aisles :tie beams 
employed. The timiber-is.redideal stained-a0¢ 
the sare »plastered. ‘The same: 








week before last, the 








‘to Mr.’Musgrave and: others,x——On ‘Friday in 
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ad-the rafters.? Che white. plaster.quite 
pose the .dazk shadow of an open..roof. 


At St. Mark’s, Easton, . this is partially.avoided,}thority in matters of art and sound taste, and 


by @ slight stengilling .on the plaster, but/the, 


dark, wood:would havea far finer effect, as may } many. 


in any-old roof,.and,then'the principal 
se angatcryt relieved by.a little illumina- 


‘are appropriated. The architect is .Mr. 
en, ap Mr. Pelly, the late.reetor 
of Siston, who-prajected the undertaking. The 
site.was given by Mr. Davidson. The .east 
window.is his gift. Upon Mr. Pelly’s death, 
his widow and family carried on the work ; 
and to the 5007. with which. he had headed the 
subscription list they added other handsome 
donations. The first stone was laid by Mrs. 
Dickenson, of ‘Siston‘Court, who placed-under 
ita portion of the rock -of ‘Mount jZion, pro- 
vided for the purpose ‘by ‘the late Vicar of 
Bitton, who ‘has -also (by:adviece and opinion 
been instrumental in:earrying on: the building. 
—— Bosbury church, Herefordshire, :has tbeen 
restored and reopened.———The ‘committee ‘for 
the restoration of St.°Botolph, ‘Boston, met on 
Friday week, ‘to receive ‘plans for the extensive 
work to be-effected:in the church. There were 
ten plans presented,-and two .or-three tenders 
for.warming the church. ‘The -selection .men- 
tioned in another place -was ‘made on the fol- 
lowing day. ‘The-whole of the plans will ‘be 
exhibited at the Assembly~rooms to :the .sub- 
scribers. 








HOGARTH’S ‘TOMB IN CHISWICK 
CHURCHYARD. 


SurELy a tomb containing such names as 
Hogarth, Garrick, and Thornhill, is worth 
preserving,—at all events, the beautiful lines 
ascribed on it by Garrick to the memory 
and talent of Hogarth are. At present 
neither the one nor the other is scarcely 
visible, and, unless a person knew the tomb, it 
sould be passed unnoticed. It would reflect 
great.credit on those connected with the church 
and parish to reinstate ‘the inscriptions at so 
trifling an expense as it would cost. These are 
‘Garrick’s lines inscribed on the tomb :— 


‘To thee, great, painter of mankind, 
Who reached the noblest point of art, 
Whose pictured: morals charm the mind, 
And, thro’ the eye, ‘correct’ the: heart. 


If genius inspire’ thee, reader, stay, 
If nature move thee, drop a tear, 
If neither touch thee, pass away, 
For{Hegarth’s honer’d dust lies here. 
‘©D. Gaspick.” 








RUSKIN AND HIS REVIEWERS. 


Iy:an.article on. the“ Stones of Venice,””in 
the new number of the British Quarterly,.we 
are'told.to:look for .important . changes’as the 
almost inevitable results of Mr. .Ruskin’s 
Philosophical criticisms and. novel. doctrines.in 
architecture. “It is impossible,” says the 
writer, “ that the: modern-systems. of architec- 
tural practice and .criticism ean survive:this 
blow. We venture .to predict that some. of 
the laws herein promulgated will be loudly 
and almost universally protested against by 
Professional architects, and .as universally, 
though silently, and perhaps tardily and :sul- 
lenly, adopted. by them.” 

It does not at all appear, however, that Mr. 
Ruskin’s architectural “writings have as yet 

¢ much impression .upon “ professional 
architects,’ or that .they .give them ‘any.eon- 
cern. .Even if disliked by -professionaliste, 
ey are not protested against by them,— cer- 
tainly not loudly, .or indeed openly in ‘any 


vex poe. ing .to peacneaieesion take 
In. s a & ‘ j 
Seeseted oti, on almost every thing 


established theory and ,prac- 
ce, remarkably quietly ; pease ag mathe 
hi ‘y.are.of opinion that \if it be left to.itself, 
- doctrine will fall to .the. ground,.and be, 
Lee forgotten, remembered and referred to 
“song the visionary -Speeulations: of one.who 
thows himself determined to be original, 
cic Sores at Pi * ible, however, that 


Present practices, . or to ,gaingay 


- rently intexpreted,— | and:Palladionism, and, on the other, so.dotin 
bevattributed to their inability oto justify their “4 
any of the 


directed against them by Mr. Ruskin, who 
shas set himself up for being .an’ infallille au-! 


is therefore likely to pass for such among the 


any one else would ever think of attributing to 
that grotesque pile. 
We must not tamel 
‘brow-beaten by Mr. 
re fancies*to-wpset-all previous archi- 


allow ourselves to be 
in, or suffer his 


That such would be ‘the case is anticipated tectural teaching, .Crotchetty he is even asa 


/by the writer in ‘the British Quarterly ; an@\ueiter - hen, : uent] 
tion.” ‘The-seats: are.all open, and the.greater,| the consequences thereupon ensuing are briefly: oan | —_— = Sa > finsadhrve 


‘pointed out .as follows: “Jt is among 
‘unlearned’ that Mr. Ruskin will find ahis 
first proselytes ; and to these, indeed,.it is that, 
he particularly addresses ‘himself, well .know- 
ing that the amendment .of the--professional 
architect cannot be better secured than hy; 
amending the taste of \his -paymaster, » the! 
people. Modern architects cammoenly evince 
supreme contempt, not orily:for .qll unprofes-, 
sional opinions concerning themore difficult 
questions of construction, and Uistribution (?), 
but also for all ‘ amateur’ opinions concerning 
the eminently popular question of architec- 
tural effect. This is a trick @f*the craft to 
conceal their incompetence andthail faith, and 
its success hitherto has ‘been .awing to the 
foolishness and false humility of the people, 
who have not done morewwiselyiin this matter 
than if they had believed:aibotanist’s assertion 
of the impossibility of béing #ensible ito the 
beauty of a flower without «a :professional ac- 
quaintance with botany :” against which Jast 
remark nothing canihe urged. 
It appears, then, that Mr. Ruskin’s doetrines 
are likely to,gain with ‘those -who «virtually 
possess influence over the idestinies:of -archi- 
tecture, although they domot at spresent:eare 
to exercise it,—being content ‘to -follow, 
instead of directing and leading ; and his dec- 
trines are calenlated ‘to preduce such -a-com- 
plete revolution in -architectural study anil 
architectural taste, that a very great deal.df 
what has hitherto been considered orthodox 
with respect to both, will become obsolete, and 
be rendered a dead-letter. He strives hard to 
put-us out of conceit-with all the architecture of 
our country, whether it be medizeval or modern. 
According’ to: him, the style of the new Houses 
of Parliament is no ‘better than Gothic put 
into a:strait-waistcoat of Perpendicular lines ! 
While.as to our public. structures,. generally, 
they all exhibit-and exemplify .in a greater or 
less degree “the baseness of .the schools of 
architeeture, antl nearly -every other.art, which 
have for:three eenturies :been -predominant in 
Europe.” 

So far, too, from our:endeavouring gradually 
to .wean ourselves from these -sehools, .and 
shake: off their:influence, we have of late taken 
them.egain ;into special favour,—as,Pall Mall 
can testify. ‘When, lo! comes Mr, Ruskin, 
and. tells.us wve-are ;all \utterly wrong ; ‘and, to 
increase ‘our ‘mortification, that equally dog- 
‘matical :and insulting judgment «is, if not} 
actually applauded, suffered .to :pass unchal- | 
lenged .and -unreprimanded:;; none of his| 
numerous .crities eating to call attention to} 
iguch -delieate :points, ,or, indeed, :to.anything 
that wauld:require :them to dissent from the 
:dicta-of onewhom they svould have us.regard 
yas anconadle, 

At is notto:becdenied, thatthe spirit of. what 
‘was Renaissanee, »when :it first came -up, -has 
ibeenstified. by:arbitrary-rules :and :the routine 
‘founded upon them. ‘dt .hasibeen checked, 
‘chilled, and :benumbed.; .wherefore it requires 
‘to be now awakened :and:re-invigorated, and 
to be set at. liberty :again, in order that.it may 
now.do for us:svhat it did for its originators 
about four:eenturies:ago, before it. became-sys- 
tematised :and formalised. It certainly calls 
for correetion, but it is:also very suseeptible.of 
improvement. At:any rate, it doesnot deserve 
the .unqualified .and sweeping vituperation 
bestowed on it ‘by Mr. :Ruskin, »who very 
cavalierly, and .somewhat savagely too, de- 
nounces.it ag “ the:pestilent:art of the Renais- 
sanee ;” which summary condemnation con- 
vinces us. of:nothing.more than his owndecided 
antipathy :to it. -And -surely :there «must be 
something very peculiar in. that »gentleman’s 
idiosynerasy when we :find -him, on :the one 
hand,,so-furiously:intolerant of all Renaissance 


enamoured of the ducal:palaee, and-St..Mark’s, 
at Veniee, in which last he:ia pleased:to behold 





“ccusatory and condemnatory argumentations 





the!| didactic information and criticism, it being 


‘eminently fantastic, and not a /little mystical 
and studiedly obscure also. Nor is it even 
original, -sinee it is only Carlyle,.and his un- 
English: mannerism,.at pees oa 

ETA, 





———==— 


THE LATE JOHN HENNING. 

JonHn Hennene, the restorer of the Elgin 
Marbles,.is‘no more. «He was born in Paisley, 
on the 2nd of ‘May, ‘1771, where-the genius of 
art found him at.the earpenter’s bench, and 
“ threw her-inspiringmantle over/him.” From 
his native town, ning was duduced, in 
1802, to-repair to Edinburgh, ;where he ac- 
}quired, during ninexyears’ residence, consider- 
fable distinction,~-a distinction all the more 
meritorious from'kaving been fostered and en- 
couragedl'by the patronage and friendship of 
Jeffrey, (Horner, Murray, Brougham, Scott, 
and .ethers, -who, -at that time, ;adorned the 
Scottish capital:in the world of letters, and of 
whom hethas left the “living form and pres- 
sure” in his medgjlions and busts. A visit to 
London, in. 1811,ibrought.the S¢ottish sculp- 
\tor.in-contactwith thefBigin Marbles. Fasci- 
‘nated -with these ynoble ‘fragments; of Grecian 
sculpture, he sueceeded'inwbtaining, contrary 
ito academic ‘formula, «permission |from Lord 
‘Blgin:to:draw from them. ‘This circumstance 
‘fixedihim in the metropolis, and after twelve 
years of unremitting-assiduity to their restora- 
tion, the Parthenon frtiezes sprung from his 
hand at once the glory of art and the admira- 
tion of the age. No sooner, however, -had 
the friezes of the Parthenon appeared, than 
piracies.of them,-as much injurious to :art as 
disreputable to humanity, deprived the indi- 
fatigable artist .of nearly-all the. profits of his 
Jabaur, tending, besides, to damage his repu- 
‘tation from their utter imperfectness. To his 
Elgin friezes succeeded -the -cartoons after 
|Raphael, works.of ‘like. transcendent merit, in 
‘which is:faithfully .preserved the truth of the 
original, and.which elicited the .encomiums .of 
‘Elaxman.and.Canova. By.these reproductions 
,of Grecian.and Italian art, the fine arts have 
received .an invaluable assistance. 

Thus has -that :flame, kindled in .obseurity, 
‘but gathering as:it grew ‘fresh lustre, as:much 
ifrom the difficulties surrounding it.as from the 
noble sources by:which:it ‘has been fed, closed 
its ‘brillianey amid the halo of.a reputation 
seldom ‘attained \in a:position so unfavourable 
to the:development of artistic talent. 











Crry Touus.—In the good old:times, “when 
London .was paved «with gold,” I opine—they 
had ‘a law (and have ‘it now, doubtless) that 
no :cart, -wain, or carriage should presume'to 
traverse London streets with any iron tier on 
the wheels, and it:is not «very ‘far-fetched-to 
imagine, when that law*was modified, it:was 
done so as a favour tothe outside: barbarians 
that ——_ pay’a'toll-in lieu of comingin 
untiered, ‘Phis toll stillremains : whether-you 
take them in food,:or buy their: wares ata good 
profit to them, «still,tn and ‘out, the toll:must 
be paid. ‘This-is:the:time-of liberal gifts : “Bt. 
Paul’s has.given up'the-twopenees, the Abbey 
the :monument fees, :and, Jet me ‘be able*to 
say, the:Great ‘City has:given up ‘the: toll:on 
carriages, ‘to, vatileast, ithe dwellers within ‘the 
cireuit:of five: miles of their City—a little for 
love, ‘and ‘the rest “for pT their 
earrigges do mot ‘pay’ toll : to any-of *theiout- 
siders. ‘his is but fair-play sand fair play 
hurts nobody.— W gsTMINS?ER, 





* Since writing the above,.I see by a-notice of it in.this 
week’s Burtpzr (May 3), that lication has a) 
in which, -it seems, Mr. Ruskin ‘is ‘taken to’ ¥ 

it. as ether wo even, e 
what has been said elsewhere in opposition to'Mr. Raikin’s 


. 





supreme loveliness /—-the veryJast. quality whieh 


-dectrines, need not stand:in the way of the remarks 


offer, 
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PANEL, ARMY AND NAVY CLUB. 









































PANEL, ARMY AND NAVY CLUB. 
We add to our illustrations of Messrs. 
Jackson’s papier mdché decorations at this 
club, the annexed panel from the morning- 
room. 








RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


A SHOCKING accident occurred on Wednes- 
day in last week, in the Sutton tunnel, on the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Junction line. This 
tunnel is upwards of a mile in length, under 
the district of Sutton-on-the-hill, near the 
Frodsham station. Three trains were employed 
with passenger traffic connected with some 
races at Chester, and running in the same 
direction almost simultaneously, a dangerous 
circumstance perfectly well known beforehand. 
The first train stuck in the tunnel, from slip- 
periness in the rails, it is said, but let us add 
also from want of such a ‘simple remedy in 
such a state of things as powdered chalk, 
which has been found completely to obviate 
slipperiness of rail. The second train, having 
a careful driver, came slowly up without mis- 
chief done, but the third drove recklessly into 
both at a speed of 25 miles an hour, smashing 
carriages and killing and maiming in the midst 
of the darkness in the tunnel. Five passen- 
gers were killed on the spot, two died shortly 
afterwards, many were wounded, and doubtless 
many will never recover from the shock. The 
want of a corrective to the slipperiness of the 
rails is not the only blameable neglect here. 
There must have been no signals, either telegra- 
phic and connected with the tunnel, or along 
with any one of the trains, or at least such 
signals as there were must have been neglected. 
We hope that an example will be made of the 
really guilty, whoever they may be, and that 
one of the criminals will not be deemed a suffi- 
cient scape-goat for others who may be 
still more guilty——A nd banquet is 
to be given to Mr. R. Stephenson in honour 
of his engineering skill and success in carry- 
ing out the Holyhead railway and the tubular 
bridges.—There is a singular process being 
carried on at present at the Britannia-bridge 
namely, roofing the tubes, so that the tops 
be kept from wet and the consequent at- 
mospheric action. A complete ridge is placed 


over both tubes, with a walk in the centre, 
and the framework is all covered over with 
cloth rendered impervious to the wet. It will 
require about 7,000 square yards of cloth to 
accomplish the work.——The construction. of 
the great central station at Birmingham is at 
length begun. Plans have been prepared, 
specifications are in the hands of contractors, 
in the space of a month the works will be in 
full operation, and before the end of the year 
there is every probability, according to the 
local Journal, that the Birmingham traffic 
from every quarter of the kingdom will centre 
in New-street. The lines to be accommodated 
under the immense roof are the London and 
North-Western, the Midland (including the 
Birmingham and Bristol branch), the Shrews- 
bury and Birmingham, the South Stafford- 
shire, and the Stour Valley, the station thus 
acting as a centre from which will radiate com- 
munication with every part of the country. It 
will, however, beentirelyapassengerstation. The 
carriage-drives will be paved, as the approach 
is to Euston-square station, but all thought of 
a magnificent structure is abandoned. The 
front towards the approach to New-street will 
be in a plain and simple style of Italian archi- 
tecture. It will consist of a colonnade and 
two wings, to be pointed with stone. . There 
will be no ornamentation or pretension to 
architectural effect beyond that which may 
result from correct proportions and an appear- 
ance of substantiality. In the centre of this 
building will be the various booking offices, 
and on either side are arranged a double 
set of waiting rooms, and a_ refreshment 
room, extensive suites of offices adjoining. 
The general egress from the station will be 
by Great Queen-street. The whole of the vast 
area of station will be covered in; but itis not 
yet settled, it is said, whether the roof is to be 
in one span of 200 feet, or in three. By the 
conditions, the contractor will be required to 
finish the whole of the works by 31st Decem- 
ber next, under penalty of 100/. per week for 
every week’s delay——-Two workmen at the 
South-Western railway worksat Nine Elms were 
fined 20s. and costs last week, or be imprisoned 
for 14 days, for striking their foreman. The 





workmen had been summoned for breach of 
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contract in an alleged combination to abscong 
from work.——Disturbances have arisen on the 
Bangor and Carnarvon line, where the English 
and Welch navvies have combined against the 
Irish, and struck work till the Irish he dis. 
charged.——The Emperor of Russia has ap. 
proved of the plan submitted to him for g 
railway between Warsaw and St. Petersburgh, 
The expense will be, it is estimated, abou 
80,000,000 of roubles (rouble somewhat mora 
than four francs). The works on the railwa 

between St. Petersburgh and Moscow are 
urged on with great rapidity, and it is believed 
that the whole of this important line will he 
open to the publiconthe 1st November, 








BATTY’S HIPPODROME, KENSINGTON, 


Tue Hippodrome which has been formed 
for Mr. Batty in the Kensington-road (at the 
corner of Victoria-road), being the first con. 
struction of the kind which has been put up 
in the metropolis, we give a plan and view 
of it, together with a plan and _ section 
of the riding-school and stables attached, 
From the first it will be seen that the lon 
diameter of the oval is 360 feet, the shorter 
diameter 260 feet. The size of the posts which 
carry the roof is 6% in. by 63 in. ; cill, 9 by 3; 
purlins, 6 by 4; rafters, 63 by 6}; braces, 
6 by 4; and back rails, 64 by 64; the cornieg 
and facia are together 6 feet deep. 

The arrangement of the stabling, with the 
riding school in the centre is very good. The 
annexed section and plan will explain it, 
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The scantling of the timbers of the roof 
over this part of the establishment is as fol- 
lows : viz. binders, 93 in. by 43 in. ; king posts, 
9 by 43; principal rafters, 7 by 44; struts, 
4 by 44; commonrafters, 4 by 23 ; purlins, 6 
by 4. 


drawn to a scale of 32 feet to an inch: the 
plan of the hippodrome to a scale of 100 feet 
toaninch. The sectional view is on the line 
A. B. marked on the plan. 

The top and back of the enclosure of the 
course is entirely covered with slate on boarding. 
The colours employed in decorating it are blue 
and white. The entrance to the course from 
the stables is through the opening enclosed by 
curtains, seen in the centre of the view. The 
gallery above is for the musicians: there is@ 
similar gallery on the opposite side. 

Mr. Taylor was the architect employed ; and 
the works were executed by Messrs. Hawa 
and Nixon, under the superintendence of Mr. 
Whittaker, in little more than a month. 

Of the stirring entertainments provided here 
by Mr. Batty, we may find another opportunity 
to speak. 








A Grow1nec Town: Prosperity IN IRk- 
LAND.— While in several of the large towns in 
Ireland, scarcely a mason, bricklayer, oF 
carpenter is at work at this season, we, @ 
Belfast, are in a position to give emplo or 
to a large number of useful and steady hands 
in connection with the building trade. There 
are now completed, in course of erection, OF 
about to be erected, the sites having been 
selected within the last few months, no fewer 
than from 300 to 400 new houses. This, at 
the outset of the building season, tere 
tolerably fair. In the course of a month F 
this, there will not, we are credibly informed, 
be a smaller addition to the above than from 
300 to 400 new houses; about one-th 
which will, we understand, be the 5 teak 
tion of one of our merchants.—Belfast 





letter. : 


The plan and section of the stabling are 
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AMENDMENT OF ARCHITECTURAL 
COMPETITIONS. 

Tue Architectural Association being anxious 
to carry into effect that which was proposed in 
their report upon architectural competition, 
while London is full, have called a public 
meeting, by advertisement in our columns, 
upon this important subject. To this we would 
strongly call attention. The movement has 
been approved by many members of the In- 
stitute, who feel that something ought to be 
done now, so the profession will, as it were, 
set their seal to the present system. The 
‘younger part of the profession look for some 
disinterested support from the elder members 
of it to whom competition is not so neceseary, 
and will, we trust, find it. 








FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Berlin.— The inauguration of the great 
equestrian statue of Frederic of Prussia will be 
commemorated by a medal, executed by order 
of the:King. The Academy of Arts will cele- 
rate this event by the execution of a bust of 
the seulptor Rauch, the postament of which 
will be adorned by a relievo from a design of 
Cornelius. It represents Minerva’s birth from 
the skull of Jove, whereat Hephestos lends 
his aid. This monument to the great Prussian 
sculptor will be placed in the meeting-room 
of the senate of the Academy of Arts——The 
Kroll establishment, lately destroyed by fire, is 
already rebuilding, and the plan: promises a 
more splendid establishment than the former. 
‘The theatre is to be placed in the saloon towards 
the garden. Around the whole a colonnade of 
wood (!) is being constructed, for protecting 
the public against any sudden change of 
weather. 

France.—Another Legacy for the public good. 
—M. Héme, a merchant, of the little town of 
Mer (Loire-et-Cher), lately deceased, has left 
his whole landed property for buildiug, at his 
native place, a hospital, endowed with an an- 
nual income of 20,000 francs; an annual rent 
of 1,500 francs to be employed by the muni- 
cipal council of Mer, and another similar an- 
nual sum by the commune of Herbilly. 

Art-Stir at Berlin.—As soon as the ‘statue 
of Frederick the Great has been inaugurated, 
a great act, as it were, of Berlin art-tendency 
will have been accomplished. ‘Then, four of 
the groups on the Schlossbriicke will be put 
up, of which one has been sculptured by Wolff 
at Rome, the other three are in the hands of 
Messrs. Wickmann, Drake, and Moller. The 
staircase of the great theatre will soon be 
ornamented by the two genii of Professor 
Tieck, riding on a panther and a lion. 
Four groups modelled by Professor Fischer 
will be placed around the Column of Victory 
on the Place of Alliance. Rauch is engaged 
with the statues of Generals York and 
Gneisenau, which will be placed at the sides of 
the Bliicher monument. 

Prague Art-Union.—On'Eester Monday the 
annual exhibition of the “Society of Patriotic 
(Art Friends ”-was opened to the public. The 
reports are unfavourable, and speak of an utter 
deficiency of plastic works, and a very scanty 
display of works from home artists. From 
Munich, however, some good pictures have 
been sent, like those of Peter Hess, Heinlein, 
Morgenstern, and a great many more. The 
‘Academy of Diisseldorf was also duly repre- 
sented by Mevius:and Schirmer ; and Hiibner 
sent his famous “Silesian Weavers,” a sort of 
Communist work of art. From Vienna, Rahl’s 
hu e canvass, “Reception of King Manfred 
in Lucrecia,”’ attracted notice. 

The new Picture Gallery of Dresden.—Who 
does not know the old, nearly corroded two- 
flig hted stone staircase of the so-called Stall- 
gebaiide (stable-house) at Dresden—the aged 
abode of so many art-jewels’ and treasures? 
Butalready rise high up the walls of the new 
Museum, which will & contiguous ‘to the 
Zwinger, combining the whole into one huge 
square. In two years more the transfer of 
pictures will have been accomplished, a thing 
rather urgent, as last summer one of the 
(double) ceilings of the old gallery fell in, and 
caused the closing of the establishment for a 


: especial space to the Madonna del Sisto di 


Raffaelle, probably the first picture in the 
world. It is said, that a German artist has 
proposed to Queen Victoria to make a copy. of 
the Sixtine Heavens- Queen, for London, to: be 
placed also in an especial building, richly 
decorated. But the execution may meet with 
some difficulty, as the original picture is pro- 
mised for eight years to come to different 
copying artists, according to a certainturn. 

Reggio.—The theatre of this city is burnt 
to cinders, and nothing but the walls left. It 
had been built in 1740 and 1741, by the 
architect Antonio Cusini, after the plan of 
those of Verona and Modena, as itis said, in 
the short time:of 180 days. It contained 160 
loggie (boxes), and would accommedate up- 
wards of 1,000 persons. 


The first Annual Exhibition of Fine Arts at 
Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope, 1851.—It 
must be gratifying to the founders.of the Art- 
Union in. England to perceive, howthe human- 
izing results of art are spreadingihence over 
the whole world. According to.an:article in 


first gathering of African art «comprises 509 
articles of paintings, models, castsyand medals. 
The names of the prominent sartists are, 
Messrs. Bell, Bowles, Christian, ‘Chiappini, 
M‘Dougall, Newman, Steedmanyanil ‘‘a lady.” 
Our contemporary also duly acknowledges the 
judgment and discrimination of :the;gentlemen 
forming the committee, who shave arranged 
the subjects placed under their-earewwith much 
skill and effect in a building «of the go- 
vernor’s garden. In the samemumber of the 
African Journal is also a leading article, in- 
scribed “A Word or two for the t¥ine Arts,” 
whence we gather, that the latesteworks on art 
and architecture published here,:are known 
and appreciated at even this distant point of 
South-Africa. 
Art. Exhibition of all Nations, ‘Brussels.— 
The plans for the building abeutito be erected 
in the yard of the Musée d’Inidustrie for:the 
purpose of placing therein the:wetks of art of 
the forthcoming great exhibition, have been 
laid before the Minister of the Interior. The 
buildings will form a parallelogram in the 
shape of the Palais d’ Industrie,-with a front on 
the Place.du Musée. To the ‘four principal 
galleries which occupy the fourssides of ‘the 
parallelogram, two transversal galleries will be 
added: the latter will be dividediin compart- 
ments, especially devoted for pictures of small 
dimensions. ‘The galleries will ‘be built of 
wood and lighted from the roof. The trans- 
versal galleries will have a lower roof. The 
six galleries forming the Exhibition will extend 
to 4,000 metres, which is supposed to be ade- 
quate to the greatest amount of art-works 
likely to be forwarded. These temperary 
buildings will. communicate with the ‘Palais 
d’ Industrie, to enable the public to inspect,:at 
the same time, and without kaving the! build- 
ing, the Museums of Industry,:ancient ;pic- 
tures, natural history, and the national library. 
It is stated that Messrs. Delacroix, Diazj/Con- 
ture and other French artists will send«svorks 
to this world-gathering of art in the Belgian 
capital. 








BREACH OF CONTRACT BY A BUILDER. 
HIOKS AND OTHERS 0. BOREHAM ANDSON. 


THis was an action brought at Clerkenwell 
County Court, on Monday, May 5, before*Mr. 
Moody, by the plaintiffs, who are the ¢hureh- 
wardens and overseers of the parish of{Hurst, 
in the counties of Berks and Wilts, against’the 
defendants, who are builders and contnaetors, 
of 26, Wilmot-street, Brunswick-square. ‘Phe 
plaintiffs sought to recover the sum of! 22/.ifor 
money paid to Messrs. Humphreys and Thirsk, 
builders and the contractors for the metropo- 
litan sewers, for relaying a drain to thececom- 
mon sewer, which had previously been:con- 
tracted for by the defendants, and whith :it 
was alleged was done in an unworkmadlike 
manner. 

Mr. Spencer, for the plaintiffs, said that this 
clients were trustees of a charity called ‘“ Hicks’s 
Trust.’? That belonging to this trust were two 
houses in Grove-street, St. Giles’s, Nos. 21 and 





week, It is contemplated to apportion an 


22, That in the year 1849, the authorities of the 





the African Journal (20th Februaryilast), this / 





parish of St. Giles, having had it represented to 
them that the houses in question were not in 

condition, and required draining, called upon the 
trustees of the charity to carry out the provisions of 


the Sanitary Law. He, Mr. Spencer, as solicitor 
to the trust, entered into a contract with the 
defendants to make the alterations in the draing at 
the rate of 3s. 6d. per foot, for which the defend. 
ants agreed to make a complete job of the drai 
to.the common sewer. It was at first contemplated 
to earry.the sewer into George-street, but it being 
ascertained that the Commissioners of Sewers would 
have demanded 20/. for license so to do, the idea 
wasabandoned. It was then settled to carry the 
drain to the next house, which communicated with 
the common sewer. When the work was done, he 
paid'the defendants 327. 9s. 9d. Shortly after, it 
“was found to be so badly done that the tenant of 
tthe:-house No. 21, who was a baker, was flooded 
out.6f his bakehouse by the soil from the draing, 
‘Upon this being discovered the defendants came 
yand:made some experiments. They said the diffi. 
eulty-arose at the entrance of the sewer, which being 
out of their .province, not being their work, 
could not rectify. Upon this the Commissioners of 
‘Sewers were applied to, the surveyors of whom 
pronounced it defective and bad work, and at once 
-set: their contractors to relay the drains. 
‘Witnesses having corroborated the above, Mr. 
Spencer called Mr. George Frederick Fry, sur. 
<veyor and clerk of the works to the Commissioners 
of Sewers, who stated that the cause of stoppage 
was the fixing a 9«inch drain-pipe to a 6-inch drain- 
pipe, and from the: bad levels of the drains as well 
as ‘their tortuous direction. The drains were so 
badly constructed, that heat once ordered their 
contractor ‘to ‘take them up. ‘Had there been 
a-great supply of water it would not have pre- 
vented the stoppage. Could not tell who laid the 
6:inch pipes down,’ but they were a very common 
pipe, and decayed : the 9-inch pipes were very good. 
An atterney,who »appeared for the defendants, 
said his clients could ;not be answerable for other 
ypeople’s work. That he:should prove these 6-inch 
)pipes were not laid)down by the defendants, and, 


|} furthermore, thatithe work was done in a workman- 


like: manner. 

‘Mr. Childerhouse, ‘foreman to the defendants, 
‘deposed: to having .superintended the job, and that 
he-had:not the least.motion of the diameter ‘of the 
pipe:he-affixed his’ 9+inch pipe to. Had there been 
arproper supply of -water, no stoppage would have 
ensued. “Had had :much tice in laying down 
~pipes and drains, and-had no hesitation in swearing 
that the drainsiin tion were done in a work- 
;moanlike- manner. The 6-inch pipes were not laid 
pdewn by them. 

“Mr. Humphreys :was then called to prove the 
reasonableness of his charge, and gave it as his 
epinion that the work was not done in a workman- 
ike manner. That since he had relaid it, there was 
a0 complaint, although less water was used than 
hprevious to his reconstructing the drains. 

“His: Honour said'it:was clear that the defendants 
pwere not liable for faulty work done by other per- 
seems. It was proved that the stoppage arose from 
+the 6-inch pipe, and that the defendants did not lay 
tthatidewn. ‘With-respect to the expense in 
}increlaying, that he thought the defendants should 
Lbesabsolved. ‘With regard to that portion of the 
drain which the defendants made, it was his opinion, 
‘from the practical evidence of Mr. Fry and Mr. 
"Humphreys,'that it was so badly executed as to 
bmake it ‘indispensable to reconstruct it. As n0 
Hdamage had been proved to have been done, he 
}thought-a-verdict for 3/..would meet the merits 
ithe case. 

‘Verdict for 3/., and costs of four witnesses. 
“he case -excited much interest amongst the 
bauilding: profession, the Court being crowded wit 
members of various firms. It was rumoure 
theibaker whose bakehouse was flooded with pi 
si], intended to sue Messrs. Boreham for 
‘damage done to his flour and business. 
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Supstirure ror Marine Guve.—A 
transparent substance, well adapted to replace 
the:marine glue of Jeffreys for many purposes, 
particularly where a transparent joint 18 ia 

ired,.as.in the union of pieces of gine 
beeninvented by Mr.S. Lenher, of Philadel 
The-composition is as follows — Ce 
‘L5.grains, chloroform 2 ounces, mastic 
pounce. The two first-named ingredients 74 
:to’be'first mixed: after the gum 18 a i 
‘the: mastic is added, and the whole allo 
pmacerate for a week. More caoutchouc a. 
be added where great elasticity 18 d vith 8 
The convenience of its application : 
brush, cold, recommends it for appr? 
Franklin Journal, 
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ay TORATION OF ST. BOTOLPH’S, 
ani BOSTON. 


We are informed that-Mr. .G. G. Place, of 
Nottingham, has been .appeinted architect.to 
the above work, the ,committee at. the same 
time appointing Mr. Scott .as their ‘“Con- 
sulting Architect.” ‘The restorations pro- 

sed by Mr.)Place, comprise,.-amongst others, 
new tracery.and. stained glass to east window 
of chancel ; new, reredos ; ‘new. chancel floor ; 
complete restorations , of .south-west chapel, 
south poreh, and west doorway ; restoration 
of clerestory -statues; chancel .screen; re- 
moval of organ; -reseating nave with open 
oak benches; and .opening the magnificent 
lantern of the tower. .The ‘inhabitants and 
their friends have raised.above 3,500/. in less 
than two months,tewards this .undertaking, in 
addition to 3,837. expended iupon.the. material 
fabric in 1843-1846. 








PAINE’S’ MAGNETO-ELECTRIC 
‘APPARATUS 
AND THE REAL: QUESTIONS AT ISSUE. 


As some of our ‘contemporaries, among 
whom we are rather surprised «to see the 
Atheneum, are entirely and-curiously in error 
as to the actual questions at issue in respect to 
the alleged inventions and discoveries of the 
American electrician, Mr. Paine, we deem it 
worth while, as ‘these questions have in the 
meantime assumedsan- aspect of decided prac- 
tical importance - and» public interest, to point 
them out with a little-‘more specialty than has 
yet been accorded ‘them,—and this’ we feel the 
more induced “to “do, ‘that, -as-commentators, 
and as claiming for a countryman of our own, in 
the event of their truth being established, those 
peculiar views which seem to‘have led to, or at 
least to have explained, the alleged inventions 
and discoveries,—we in particular ‘have been 
charged, by implication, with ignerance and 
error by the very parties who’ have' based their 
own criticisms onan utterly mistaken view of 
the whole subject. 

‘In the first place,‘then, it is a’ complete mis- 
take to assert, as one writer. does, that there is 
“nothing new or extraordinary” “either in the 

paratus alleged to have been ‘invented by 

T. Paine, or in the facts alleged to have been 
established by him. ‘here is decided novelty 
in both, whatever fallacy or unredlity there 
may be in either. In the next place, it is-as 
complete a mistake to assert that’ there és any- 
thing really “‘new” ‘in “the ‘“views’” -or 
“notions” of “Mr. ’Paine, ‘these «views or 
notions being, moreover, merely -his-mode of 
attempting to explain the singular facts alleged 
tohave been established by ‘the action of his 
new and peculiar magnéto-electrical apparatus. 

‘As to Mr. Paine’s‘“* mode’ of proceeding,” 
apart from “his own mere'*‘notions,” is there 

nothing new-or extraordinary” in ‘this'‘?— 

_. ‘When hydrogen alone is wanted the negative wire 
is made continuous anid free to act, while'the positive 
48 interrupted by means df-a smail glass of water, 
into which the broken or -separate-sections of that 
‘Wire are dipped without contact. “On the con- 
‘Mary, when oxygen-alone is: required, the positive 
Wire is made continuous.and the negative is inter- 
‘wupled. When‘ both:oxygen and -hydrogen are: to 
‘becliminated, asin the ordinary magueto-eleetric 
machine, both wires are ,made continuous, or 
»meither is interrupted.’’ 

— and extraordinary as-the two former 

‘these allégations: are, they only constitute 
One'element :in>the real “question” at iesue 
28'towMr.!Paine’s mode of proceeding. :By 

‘Means: of this. one élement of ‘novelty pecu- 
ty of action \issalleged to be obtained in 
Magneto-electric umachine. By another, 

fan, the association .of water with a:pecu- 
ly formed ‘helix, :intensity .of aetion is al- 
to be -obtained ; me by yet another 

“Rovelty, namely ‘the ‘invention :of .a:peculiar 

‘electrode, ‘the safety -of .this «peculiar and 

salense vaction is said.to be insured.* Here 


ns 8 
gaat he “‘catalizing” of nascent hydrogen, by means of 





iney without any visible expenditure of carbon 
on sho de iso “‘ eatalized,” oonetiteden 
elemen e westions at issue, the recog- 
‘ pated which, as woch, might have been aleo insisted on 


above enumeration. wAs for th i 
‘Molely. into hy be pel ary e conversion of water 
implied Toe» en, that ti 
a peculiarity Of the action’ of Paine’s 3 


are three. great ,points in Mr. Paine’s preten- 
sions, which must ibe recognised, however 
poet they may .be thereupon réfuted, and 
to,overlook these, and not to recognise their 
nove. iy at. least, betrays a “‘ sad. ignorance” 
indeed of the present. state..of électrical or 
magneto-electrical science. 

Then,.again, as .to.Mr, Paine’s “new views ” 
or “notions,” it.seems.to be imagined.that 
it.is.sought .to .overturn the “scientific. fact ” 
that “oxygen and»hydrogen in combination 
give us that valuable fluid”? water! Now 
neither Mr. Paine’s “‘ facts” nor “ his notions” 
necessarily do so. Not only would oxygen 
and hydrogen in combination still give us 
water; but water would still give us oxygen 
and hydrogen, as indeed is plainly stated on 
the part of Mr. Paine himself. The following 
“notions” of Sir Humphrey Davy we are in- 
duced here to quote from his collected works, 
as they seem to have been written, in the spirit 
of foresight, for this very purpose and occa- 
sion :— 


‘¢ Even if it should -be ultimately found ‘that 
oxygen and-hydrogen are the-same -matier in dif- 
Serent states of electricity, or .that two or three 
elements in different -preportions constitute all 
bodies, the great-doctrines of chemistry, the theory 
of definite. proportions, and .the specific attractions 
of bodies,-must remain-immutable. “The causes of 
the difference of: form: of the body supposed -to 
be elementary must ‘then be ascertained, and the 
only change in the science. would be that those sub- 
stances now considered as primary elements must 
be considered as secondary.” 

‘¢ The improvements taking place in the methods 
of examining bodies are constantly changing the 
opinions of chemists with respect to their nature, 
and there is no reason to suppose that any real in- 
destructible principle has been yet discovered. 
Matter may ultimately be found to be the same;in 
essence, differing only in the arrangements of its 
particles, or two or three simple substances may 
produce all'the varieties of compound bodies. The 
results of our operations must be considered as 
offering, at best, approximations only to the true 
knowledge of things, AND SHOULD ‘NEVER BE EX- 
ALTED AS A STANDARD to-estimate the resources of 
nature.’’—Vol. iv., p. 132. 

‘¢ We know nothing of the true elements be- 
longing to nature; dué¢ as far as we can reason from 
the relations of the properties of matter, hydnogen 
is the substance.which approaches nearest to what 
the elements may ‘be supposed to be.’’—Vol.iv., 
p. 359. 

‘¢ If that sublime idea of the ancient philosophers 
which has been sanctioned by the approbation of 
Newton should be true, namely, that there is only 
one species of matter, the different chemical as well 
as mechanical forms of which are owing to the dif- 
ferent arrangements of its particles, then, a method 
of analyzing these forms may probably be found 
in their relations to radiant matter.’’—Vol. iv., 
p. 164. 


_ Sir Huinphrey seems “to “have -actually-anti- 
cipated the discovery of just such inventions 
as those claimed by Mr. Paine, and whatever 
be the real merits of these (and however 
favourably we may have been .impressed with 
a belief in their versimilitude, we remain as 
open as everto conviction of their fallacy or 
falsity, whenever the evidence may appear'to 
lead to’that conclusion), nevertheless, wehave 
no-manner of doubt'that Sir Humphrey’s an- 
ticipations will yet be-realised. “But it is not-by 
the merely “quasi-scientifi¢” that so «sublinre 
an idea and discovery'as that just réferred:to 
will be either realized on the one ‘hand, -or 
appreciated onthe other. 


As to the novelty. of Mr. Paine’s explanatory 
hypothesis or notion, in which hypothesis the 
writer:in the Atheneum,:as well as others, has 
been. led to think that the whole strength of his 
elaim lies, let-us see how. it.is even as to that 
point. -Mr. ;Paine “thinks, according to Dr. 


may be: composed of one substance and positive 
electricity, while the same .substance with 
negative. electricity may be hydrogen :-— 


‘‘ May not water, combined with two: different 
imponderable «principles, one acting the negative 
and the other. the positive part, constitute oxygen 
‘and hydrogen, and -may -not these two ethereal 
principles be what some excellent electricians have 
called. tae vitreous-and resinous electricity? And 





‘we have something more to.say on this. subject, 





may they.mot £.:m fire by their attraction or neutral 


Foster,.in the Scientific American, that oxygen | 


SS 
approximation? Then, whenever they are dis- 
charged, water would gppear, and if they were dis- 


charged when one portion of-water~was in chemical 
union with other matter thereis‘no-reason why ithe 
other portion free from elastic matter should not-fix 
itself, which, would. account for oxidation.’’ 

Now, although ‘this “be -essentidlly “Mr. 
Painé’s “ new view,” the ‘words ‘in ‘which’ this 
“ quasi-scientific”’ novelty-is‘here-quoted, ‘are 
those of Sir‘H.'Davy ‘himsélf! 

We trust, now that we ‘have ‘“‘robbed “it 
of (some «at least -of) its ‘absuriities;” and 
shown where »some of the ‘errors ‘some- 
where” lie, ‘that “the question” -at “issue, 
whatever be its real merite, will appear 
in a somewhat different light from that in 
which it has been lately misrepresented, and 
that henceforth writers in respectable journals 
will take a little more care how they charge 
others with ignorance or absurdity on such a 
subject merely in consequence of labouring in 
error-as to it themselves, 

The plan and-description of a double appa- 
ratus on Paine’s principle, with.a-simple move- 
ment by means :of a weight,-has recenily ap- 
peared in -con ry columns. As the 
+principle appears to ‘be the.same, however, 
as that already treated -of, although the ar- 
rangements are ‘necessarily different, we need 
not describe this new apparatus under pre- 
sent circumstances. 








‘PRESERVATION OF OAK. 


In your last number of Tue Bur.pEr, 
“T. M. H.” asks to be informed what will 
prevent oak mullions, or any other work left 
of its natural colour, splitting from exposure 
to the sun and wind. I am not certain, or 
ever heard, that any process can entirely pre- 
vent the wood so exposed from splitting ; but 
the following may be found to have some goo 
effects. The oak to be used for mullions, or 
any kind: .of joiner’s work, exposed and not 
painted, should be entirely of the heart of the 
tree ; and the lighter the colour of the wood the 
better to be depended:on. 


To season it:—The nearer the timber ap- 
proaches the dimensions required from the saw 
the more likely is it to get seasoned. It should 
be placed on the north:side of a building, and 
sheltered from the extremities-of the wind and 
rain. Place one -piece .upon another, inter- 
posing blocks between them;~and that the 
timber may not cleave, but dry equally, daub it 
over .with cow dung. Thus it must remain 
at least twelve months. After this saw it to 
the size required ; then lay it in a tank or pool 
of water for several hours; from thence into 
a copper.of-boiling water,.continuing boiling 
for one or-more “hours, according to the size of 
the timber (steaming the wood no doubt 
would be nearly as good): afterwards it should 
be placed upright todrain on the north side of 
a building, exposed’to the wind and rain, and 
gradually, within three or four months, to the 
sun, when it.may be used for its respective 
work. 


The above suggestions may be found to 
counteract, to a very great degree, the influ- 
ence of the sun and wind on timber ; but...am 
disposed to think _ but ‘few carpenters or 
joiners will take the trouble to. effect it by ‘the . 
process.recommended, from the length of time 
required. 

Mueh may likewise be. done by the choice.of 
\oak.grown upon a-:chalky soil,and felled.at 
}midwinter (instead of ‘the spring), and in.the 
last quarter of the moon, and immediately 
-barked and planked; and then lay the planks 
in some:pool or ranning stream fora few. days, 
and afterwards dry them in the air andeun 
gradually : they will. neither cast, twine,mor, 
it is more.than probable, ever rift or cleave. 


¢ We 








Cuesta ‘Cotbece.—A petition, numer- 
ously and respectably «signed, ‘is to ‘be “pre- 
sented tothe “Commissioners of ‘this om 
‘Hospital ‘from ‘the ‘inhabitants:of Chelsea’ 
the removal of ‘the ugly and unwholesome 
dead walls now surrounding’ the grounds and 
obstructing the view of that national‘institu- 
tion. } 
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MACHINES FOR WORKING AND 
-. POLISHING MARBLE,* 

For cutting slabs of marbie i. narrow 
jeces, such as shelves, and which is effected 
y hand with grub saws, a machine called a 

ripping bed is employed, in which as many cuts 
as may be required in the one slab are ef ected 
simultaneously, by an equal number of circular 
saws with smooth edges, revolving vertically, 
and fed as usual with sand and water. This 
machine, represented in fig. 3, consists of a 
bench about 12 or 14 feet long, 6 or 7 wide, 
anil about 2 feet 6 inches high: upon the top 





of the bench is fixed two rails, upon which a 
platform mounted on pulleys is drawn slowly 
forward by a weight. The horizontal axis 
carrying the saws revolves about 9 inches 
above the platform, and to ensure the rotation 
of the saws, the axis is provided with a 
projecting rib or feather extending its whole 
length. The saws are made as circular ‘plates, 
about 17 inches diameter when new. The saws, 
or cutters, are clamped between two collars 
about 6 inches diameter, fitted so as to slide 
upon the spindle, and be retained at any part 
of its length by side screws, 





Fria. 4. 
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The saws having been adjusted to the 
required distances for the widths of the slips 
‘to be cut, and fixed by the side screws, the 
slab of marble is embedded in sand upon the 
platform, and the edge of every saw is sur- 


rounded on one side with a small heap of 


moist sand. The saws are then set in motion 
80 as to cut upwards, and the platforn is 
Slowly traversed under the saws by the weight, 
which keeps the slab of marble constantly 
pressing against the edges of the revolving 
saws, until the slab is entirely divided into 


Wh 

; en the saws are new they nearly reach 
the upper surface of the platform, and a mo- 
derate thickness of sand, just sufficient to form 
a bed for the slab of marble, raises it high 
enough to allow the saws to pass entirely 
through the thickness of the slab; but as the 
saws are reduced in diameter by wear, it be- 


- Comes necessary to employ a thicker layer of 


sand, or to use a supplementary platform to 
‘raise the slab to the proper height. To avoid 
-this inconvenience, an improvement has been 


recently introduced: by .mounting the axis of 


the saws in a vertical slide, which is adjusted 
. by a rack and pinion, so as to allow the edges 





— * See page 239, ante, 
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of the saw to penetrate exactly to the required 
epth. 

Circular pieces of marble, such as the tops 
of round tables, and other objects, from about 
6 feet diameter to the small circular dots 
sometimes used in tesselated pavements, are 
sawn to the circular form by means of revolving 
cylindrical cutters, constructed on much the 
same principle as crown saws for wood. The 
slab to be sawn is placed horizontally on a 
bench, and the axis of the machine works verti- 
cally above it in cylindrical bearings, which 
allow the spindle to slide through them, so as 
to be elevated or depressed according to cir- 
cumstances. The spindle is suspended at the 
upper end by a swing collar attached to a 
connecting rod, that is jointed to the middle 
of a horizontal lever. The weight of the ver- 
tical rod and cutter supplies the pressure for’ 
the cutting, and the whole is raised for the 
admission of the work by a rope attached to 
the end of the lever, and passed over a pulley 
as shown in fig. 4. ; 

For circles of small diameter, the cutters 
are made as hollow cylinders of sheet iron of 
various diameters, and each attached by screws 
toacircular disk of cast iron, as shown in 
section in fig. 6. The cutter is screwed on 
the lower end of the spindle, just the same as 








a chuck on a lathe mandrel, except that the 
spindle is placed vertical instead of horizontal 

‘o ensure free access for the sand and water 
beneath the cutter, one or two notches, about 
three-quarters of an inch wide, are generally 
made in the lower edge. 3 

For large circles, the apparatus is made 
stronger than that shown in fig. 4, and the 
vertical spindle is fitted at its lower extrem} 
with a circular plate, to which is bolted g 
wooden cross, shown in plan in fig. 7, and ip 
elevation in fig. 8: the cross has radial grooves 
about 18 inches long near the outer extremities 
of the four arms. The cutters consist of de. 
tached plates of iron from 6 to 18 inches lon 
of various widths, according to the thickness 
of the work. The cutters are curved as seg. 
ments of a cylinder, of the particular diameter 
they are required to cut, and are each rivetted 
to a clamp that passes-through the radial 
groove, and is retained by a wedge. The 
number and length of the cutters is solely 
matter of convenience, as a single cutter, when 
put in rotation, would make a circular groove, 
and several cutters are only employed in order to 
expedite the process. But every different 
diameter requires a different curve in the 
cutters, and which must all be placed at 
exactly the proper distance from the centre of 
rotation. 

The horizontal bench upon which the marble 
is laid, is generally a temporary structure, ad 
justed to suit the thickness of the object to be 
sawn. Works of large diameter are seldom 
more than one or two inches thick, but those 
of small diameter are frequently much thicker, 
and sometimes three or four thin pieces are 
cemented upon each other, and cut at one 
operation. Short pillars are sometimes sawn 
out of an irregular block in a similar manner, 
instead of being chipped and turned. Andit 
has been proposed that long cylinders, and tubes 
of stone, should be cut with cylinders of sheet 
iron of corresponding length, put in rotation, 
and supplied with sand and water. “ 

‘Marble works of small and medium size, 
are ground flat upon horizontal revolving laps, 
after the same general method as that pursued 
by the lapidary, but with a proportionate in- 
crease of size in the lap, which is supplied as 
usual with sand and water. The laps for 
marble works are made as circular plates of 
cast-iron, from 6 to 14 feet diameter, and 
about 3 inches thick when new: they are 
mounted in various ways upon vertical spindles, 
so that their upper sides or faces may be about 
2 feet 6 inches above the ground. . Across the 
face of the lap, or as it is called the sanding plate, 
one or two strong square bars of wood, fa 
with iron, are fixed so that their lower sides 
may just avoid touching the face of the lap, 
| their edges present perpendicular faces, 
from 5 to 6 inches high, at right angles to the 
face of the lap. The wooden bars serve a8 
stops to prevent the work from being cart 
round by the lap, and also as guides to ensure 
the work being ground square. 

The piece of marble is laid flat upon the lap, 
with the face to be ground downwards, # 
the side of the work in contact with the gul 
bar. Water is allowed to drip upon the plat 
from a cistern fixed above, and small 4 sal 
ties of sand are thrown on as required. 
the progress of the work the workman leas 
upon the marble, the position of which 18 
shifted occasionally.to expose both the: 
and the lap to an equal amount of gars ” 
prevent the formation of ridges, but we fot 
less likely to occur with iron laps use 
grinding large surfaces of marble, than W: 
small objects are applied upon lead laps, a8 °Y 
the lapidary and mechanician. Ree 

The one side of the marble having 
reduced to a flat surface, the work is 
over to grind ‘the adjoining face, and the 
face is held in contaet with the pase the 
side of the guide bar, in order to prese right 
second face of the work to the lap be : 
angles to the first. When two pieces — pe 
size are to be ground each on the err of. 2 
two edges, as for the upright 8! *b le are 
chimney-piece, the two pieces of ‘oh pleat 
cemented together back to back wit ), and 





f Paris (a process that is called lining 
the pair ar ground as one piece on all four 
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; in this case the flat sides are. first 
Om parallel to each other, or of equal 
thickness on the two edges, and the latter are 
then ground square by placing the sides in 
contact with the guide bar. f 

When the lap is of moderate size, one guide 
bar only is employed, and it is fixed across 
the diameter of the plate, which then allows of 
two workmen being employed on the opposite 
sides; but large grinding plates sometimes 
have two or three bars placed at equal dis- 
tances across the face, and four or six work- 
men may then be employed at the same time 
upon separate pieces of marble. 

The sand and water are continually thrown 
from the lap by the centrifugal force; and the 
large size of the works sometimes applied 

revents the use of a rim standing up above 
the level of the lap to catch the wet, as used 
by lapidaries. Every workman, therefore, 
stands within a kind of trough like a box, 
about three feet high, without a top or back : 
the troughs serve as _a protection to the work- 
men, who would otherwise be exposed toa 
continued shower of sand and water. 

The surfaces of large slabs are in some cases 
ground upon revolving plates: in this case the 
axis is placed entirely beneath the surface of 
the plate, and the slab is traversed by two men 
over the face of the plate to grind it equally, 
but the machine next described is better 
adapted for large slabs of marble requiring 
tolerable accuracy.* 





THOROUGHFARES OF LONDON. 


As the town spreads and population increases, 
the great causeways of intercourse are more 
thronged with carriages, omnibuses, and 
wains. The streams of foot passengers also 
concentrate in the same lines of traffic, and 
were it not that the public conveyances take 
the greater numbers, our footways should now 
be thronged to suffusion, and the same incon- 
venience felt on them that is experienced in 
the driftways. 

Those trunk lines of communication, such 
as the Strand, Fleet-street, and Holborn, 
which were all-sufficient for a city of five 
miles diameter, and for a population of one 
million, are closely packed now that the bills 
of mortality traverse nearly twice that extent, 
and. contain double that number of living 
eouls; and as the habitations and numbers 
are extended, so, in the same ratio, must the 
construction of public thoroughfares be felt. 
That main tube or pipe which might serve for 
the distribution of water to a second or third- 
rate town, would not suffice for a great city ; 
and so, in like manner, will the leading streets 
be inadequate to the objects of free circulation, 
when the mass of human life seeking a free 
access through arterial ducts to the Bank (the 
gteat curricle of the body corporate), becomes 
impeded or stagnated in circulation. 

In our city there are but two of these 
great arteries, the Strand and its continuation 
(which, from St. Mary’s to the Exchange, may 
be called the via sacra), and Holborn: when 
one of these is under repair, then the tide of 
commerce is turned in a fearful eddy through 

¢bye-lanes, and -by. circuitous as well as 
awkward routes, toward their destination : 
itseldom happens that both are free at the 
same time, and at the present moment, not only 

bof these, but most of the great leading 
streets are broken up and subjected to the slow 
Process of bedding,ramming, and re-cementing. 
€ principal cause of these upturnings of 
adamantine crust is the perpetual changing 
gas and water pipes; which latter in parti- 
cular, it is to be hoped, the Government will 
either take into hand, or bestow on some indi- 
vidual corporate management, 
ttle can be objected to the condition of 
® minor streets of London, which are su- 
. to those perhaps of any other city, but 
they are utterly inadequate to the traffic of 
ape and heavy wains, for which the 
bi ole of the great gangways are insufficient, 
ee all open and free. It is, therefore, 
Manifest that some other, or third line of route, 
' much to be desired for the purpose of dis- 
embarrassing the two central trunk-lines, . 


Pere 
* To be continued, 





It would not be difficult to point out the 
right direction for this central city road, for it 
is plain that a course nearly parallel to the 
river would be the most appropriate, as being 
the most convenient for commerce and for the 
disembarrassment of the streets: as heavy 
waggons proceed at a walking pace, all light 
vehicles and passenger carriages needing de- 
spatch, are impeded by turnings-off, cross pur- 
poses, deliveries, and dead locks of the mer- 
chandize wains ; therefore the line of the wharfs 
and river stores is clearly the most eligible. 

Many plans have been proposed for this pur- 
pose, some to continue Thames-street west- 
ward towards the Temple; but here again is a 
dead lock, which, if passed by a loop line on 
the mud outside the garden, might resume its 
marginal course as far as Hungerford; yet the 
boldest innovator must stop appalled at the 
obstacles presented by Privy Gardens, and so 
on to Westminster, unless he again take mud 
and skirt the stream fairly on to Westminster- 
bridge. 

The enormous expense of purchasing valu- 
able mansions or business foundations is the 
real obstacle in the way, for no railway (great 
though their performances have been) has ever 
had to deal with the purchase and demolition 
of so much property. 

The river line under high water mark, al- 
though the more expensive in practication, 
would certainly be the cheaper in attainment, 
for with the corporate sanction it would cost 
nothing. 

So many plans have been given in THE 
BuiLpeERr for a causeway and quay wall that 
it is unnecessary to repeat them, or any of 
them; but whatever may be done in this re- 
spect, the public would be much benefited 
and the great trade of the City facilitated, if 
sewage, water, and gas companies were conso- 
lidate under one authoritative supervision, and 
more particularly the water companies, the 
whole of which should be fused under one 
direction, to save the community from the 
perpetual disruption of the highways of life, as 
well as to pour in an equable and unfailing 
supply of that element which is at present 
drawn from the most polluted sources. 

QuonpDamM. 
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Land Drainage, Embankment, and Irrigation. 
By James Donatp, C.E. Orr and Co., 
London. 

Tuts is one of Richardson’s Rural Hand- 

books. It will probably be found useful in 

town as well as country, as some of its pages 
refer to town drainage specially, and others in- 
directly. The following remarks on depth and 

permanency of drainage may be offered as a 

specimen of the author’s style of handling his 

subject :— 

“‘Permanency is one object which should 
always be kept in view in draining, and this 
can only be attained by adopting a consider- 
able depth. Shallow drains are exposed to 
injury by various causes, from which deep 
drains are exempt, such as pressure on the 
surface, the change of temperature, the bur- 
rowing of vermin, the penetration of roots, and 
the irregular entrance of impure water: all 
these tend to keep the earth around a shallow 
drain in a state of change which must con- 
siderably endanger its stability. The failure 
of draining hitherto has been owing more to 
want of skill and care in cutting the drains, 
and placing the materials therein, than to in- 
sufficiency of depth. Yet, when the effects 
arising from the above causes are considered, 
it will be seen that failure has often been accele- 
rated by the want of a suitable depth.” 


The following particulars may be of use to 
some of our readers:— 

** With the variations which occur in soils, 
and in the cost of labour and materials, it is of 
course impossible to give more than a general 
idea of the expense of draining. An outline of 
the principal items of expense may, however, 
be attempted, to assist those requiring infor- 
mation on the subject. 





If the drains are 14 feet apart, the number 


188}, and if the depth is 33 inches, the cutting 
may perhaps be done for 3d. per pole, or 
2l. 7s. 1$d. per acre. In strong or hard sub- 
soils, it would cost considerably more; but 
often with proper tools, active workmen, and 
good management, it need not exceed the above ~ 
sum. Each acre would require 3,1104 pipes of 
12 inches in length, and those of 2 inches _ 
bore may cost, on an average, 188, per 1,000, 
or 21. 16s. per acre. Collars will cost about 
half the price of the pipes, or 12. 8s. per acre, 
making altogether, for tiles and cutting, 
6/. 11s. 14d. per acre. If the tiles are 15 inches 
long, they will be worth about 3s. 7d. per 
1,000 more than those 12 inches long, sup: 
posing the value of the latter to be 18s. per 
1,000. The number of collars required will 
also be one-fifth less, and this will make a 
difference of about 1s. 94d. per 1,000 feet, or © 
5s. 7d. per acre. If one instead of two-inch 
pipes are used, the expense may be reduced 
probal:ly as much as 35s. per acre. 
Supposing the drains to be 40 feet apart, the 
number of poles in each acre would be sixty- - 
six, and if the depth were 4 feet, the cutting 
would probably cost on an average 6d. per ° 
pole, or 33s. per acre. 1,089 tiles, 12 inches 
long, would be required per acre, and the cost ~ 
of these, at 188. per 1,000, would be 19s. 5d. 
er acre. Collars at half the price would - 
e 9s. 84d., making, for cutting and tiles, ’ 
3], 28. 14d. per acre.” 


The Rookeries of London, Past, Present, and ’ 
Prospective. By THomMAs BEamgs, M.A., 
Preacher and Assistant of St. James’s, 
Westminster. Bosworth, Regent-street. 

Tuts is a subject teeming with interest—pain- - 

ful and plaintive. The working preacher is 

just the man whose opportunities enable him 
to treat such a subject fully and efficiently. 

The author deprecates the necessity which im- ° 

pelled him to adopt a tone of apparent levity 

in order to insure general attention to a sub- _ 
ject of such grave importance. It is not the 
author, however, who has reason to ‘be 
ashamed of that, but the levity-loving public, ' 
whose sympathies, nevertheless, when they are 
excited, want nothing in warmth or tender- ” 
ness. In this very readable volume they will 
find enough to excite them, and, we hope, to 
leave a lasting impression, all the more that — 
the tragedy'is relieved by a little comedy oc- _ 
casionally. 

The right feeling and charity of the reverend 
author in the following rematks we think 
merit quotation even in our limited columns :— 

“It may be very well to plead that the 
miserable condition of Rookeries is owing to 
the habits of the labouring population; that 
the sum of money spent in public-houses bears 
a large proportion, we forget the exact amount, 
to the poor-rates of the country. Are there 
no Rookeries, then, in foreign cities where 
drunkenness is rare?—do not wretched and- 
dear dwellings produce recklessness and dis- 
gust, which in this country yent themselves in 
intoxication rather than cabals, factions, and 
insurrections ? 

Men, even in the higher orders of society, 
whose homes are not comfortable, seek other. 
resorts, though not confined to a single room, | 
and use stimulants too, though not always 
such as produce inebriety. ‘But the reading 
room, and the society to which the purchase 
of intoxicating liquor is not the passport, . 
supply arefuge in the one case, which in the. 
other the tap-room alone affords. 

We want a large, comprehensive, national - 
remedy. We must have an Act of Parliament. | 
Let it discard as much as possible that tech-. 
nical language which renders so many of these 
documents inoperative: let it be compiled by- 
practical men. nuisances, Rookerieg, 
fever courts, et hoc genus omne, die the death:> 
let them be replaced, not by shops for the 
tradesman, but by dwellings for the agin 3 
man: let the number of inmates for eac 
house be fixed, the due supply of water regu- 
lated by some provision which shall bring. 
Water Companies to their senses. Let a 
family have a_sitting-room and at least two 
bed-rooms. This may be done not merely at~ 
little cost, but at a remunerative outlay: it has. 





| of poles or roods {164 feet) in an acre, will be 


been proved by those lodging-houses which- 




























































































































































































have been lately:erected in. St. Pancras and 


other. parts: of the. metropolis.. On the ad-, 


juncts to such colonies.we will not-dwell’: there 
here a noble field for ingenuity, philanthropy, 





is 

and religion : our. space. only allows. us. thus, 
generally to allude tothe subject.” 
Harrington’s Desideratum for the. Age. A 


Masonic. Work wherein the first. Principles. 


whioh-constitute Nature are eaplained, as well 
as. certain. other- Natural Phenomena, the 
Cause of Poverty andi Distress. (that dire 
disease which is.now og on the vitals of. 
mankind) shown; and the that. will. 
remove this: Disease and restore all.to Health 
and Happiness-pointed out.. Gilbert; Pater- 
noster-row. 
Wea have given full scope to the’ title of. this 
little. book in order that. the author might 
thereby at once:be allowed.to state its objects 
in his own way, A change, he- believes; is.at 
hand, whereby 'these. objects: will’be attained. 
Free-masonry isthe true mother- church which is 
tolead.us.all safely through to a: new state of 
things, and. Government must.act the part of a 
father to the people while masonry is-engaged 
with these onerous:maternal duties: As to the. 
patticuler nature of the:change predieted,. we 
must:refer-all interested to . the. book: itself, 
which: contains: some: new: ideas that: merit 
respect at least on account’of:their. originality, 
whether they be worthy.of_acceptation or not 
on. accoun*.of theirtruth; 


A’ Hymn: for- All Nations, 1851.. By: M. F. 
Turper, D.C.L.,. F.R.Si London: T. 
Hatchard. , 

Ma. Tuprer thought it would be'a sin if men 

of every nation: met together to glorify their 

own. skill, and. the: wonderful. things around 
them, without. some catholic.acknowledgment 
of.Him who made them, and he therefore de- 
vised a simple: hymn, which has been.trans- 
lated into thirty. langnages, so that. all men 
may, in their own. tongue, offer united 
praises. The languages are, Hebrew; Sanscrit, 

Arabic, Chinese, Persian, Hindostanee, An- 

cient. Greek, Latin, Welsh;. Irish, Gaelic, 

Romaic in. metre and: in rhyme, German, 

Hs reg he Danish, Spanish, Dutch, French, 

Italian, Manx, Ojibway, &c..and the names of 

the translators are a guarantee for:excellence. 

In some of the languages there are several ver- 

sions, and it. is interesting to see. the different 

Wway,:in which different. minds have rendered 

the same sentiments. The book was printed, 

and:superintended by Mr. Thomas Brettell, to 
as, a: specimen of. careful. and: varied 
typography, itis extremely: creditable. 
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Ptisreltanea. 


Stars.—In a paper read to the Liverpool 
Polytechnic Society, Mr. Rayner said,—that 
slate had’ become an article much more sought 
after than formerly ;, that an inch slab of" slate: 
is equal to Yorkpaving 2 or 3 ‘inches, . granita 
3 to 4 inches, and marble even.8 to 10° inches 

ick’; that it is an almost perféctly non- 
absorbent body, for if’an inch. slab’ be im- 
mersed in water for three months, it will be 
found, on merely. scratching the outer surface, 
to be. perfvetly underneath ; that hence it 
is-not'liable, like stone, to-be injured ‘by frost; 
that lience,. also, it is extremely useful for 
chemical ‘purposes, mangers, &c.; and that 
in this age of competition it has been made to 

a’ process of enamelling, which totally 

changes its appearance and‘value. During 
this process it goes through five distinct opera- 
tions: first, there is the ground coating, burnt. 
in, and‘afterwards rubbed down: to’a fine sur- 
ac nar ach it for the pencil of’ the artist,, 
who gives it either. the ap nce of: the rich- 
est'sienna, brocatella, granite, porphyry, or even 
inlaid ‘work ;° after which it receives the first 
evatihg of enamel, and is, again, subjected to 
Te ee # It an mag in 
ee coats of enamel over the painting, all: 

of ‘which’ having been thoroughly burnt” into 

“alate, at’ a leat ranging 350° to 600 

», not only protects the work; but: 


polish than-any other article of a like 





‘| wide. 


into court. Mr. Burnaby; of. the.firm of Tal. 
lents; Burnaby; and Griffin, solicitors, Newark, 
appeared: for the: plaintiff;. and‘ Mr, W. E. 
Smith, of Doncaster, for the defendant, 
of the:Jeading: valuers. in. Yorkshire and-Not-, 
tinghamshire attended: the inquiry ; and, after 
a long discussion: on. both: sides; ju 
given in favour of the. defendant—thus estab- 
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entitled to charge a per centage.— 


of th 








nature. For out-door work, such.as tomb- 
stones, monuments, vases, &c., after’ five, . six; 
and in some instances, eight and’ nine years’ 
wear, the polish of enamelled slate has beer 
found as good as on the day it left the works. 


avindow, 20 feet: by 4, intended’ for the northt 
transept of Salisbury Cathedral, is ‘about'to be 
et by the.officers and survivors. of‘ the 
62nd. regiment, in memory of their brother 
officers and men of the same regiment whio fell 
during the Sikh war. It will be shown at the 
International. Exhibition——A stained glass 
window has just been placed over. the com- 
munion: table: of agg’ Church, It has 
been presented by Mrs. Battye, of Hudders- 
field,,in. memory of her father and’ mother. 
——A. painted glass window has recently been 
placed in Wallasey Church. The window is a 
stone one of six lights. In the upper central 
one is.represented the Divine Founder of the 
church giving it the authority of the keys, 
with the legend, “ Behold! I send you forth.” 
On either side on the upper tier are the figures 
of Abraham and John the Baptist; and in the 
three lower lights a bishop, priest, and deacon, 
each: with. an: appropriate legend. The artist 
is Mr. Miller, of London, and the window is. 
the gift of the Hon, Sir E. Cust,——The 
chancel. window of’ Mansfield Church . has 
been. ornamented with stained glass. The 
artist is Mr. H. W. Gough, stained-glass win- 
dow manufacturer, Nottingham. The window 
is inthe perpendicular style, has five lights, 
and_is divided two-thirds from the bottom by 
a stone transom.. The lights are 18 inches 
In the centre top light is Saint Peter, 
under a perpendicular canopy, with a diapered 
ruby back ground. Below is the dying Saviour 
under a similar canopy, with a diapered purple 
ground. On the sides: are St. Mary, and St. 
John, and underneath St. Paul. These figures 
form a. third: of the window: the remaining 
two-thirds. will . contain. the following :—St. 
Andrew and St. James to the left of St. Peter; 
St. Philip and St. Bartholomew to the right; 
St. Thomas next to St. Mary; St. Matthew 
next to St. John; St. James and St. Jude to 
the left of St; Paul; St.Simon and’St. Bar- 
nabas to the right;.the whole comprising the 
twelve apostles and the crucifixion, and which 
we understand it is intended to fill by public 
subscription. 
IMPORTANT’ TO’ VALUERS.—PARKINSON- 
v: Lorpv Gatway:—At the- Retford’ County 
Court, on Wednesday week, a cause was'tried 
before Richard Wildman; Esq., judge, in which 
Mi. ‘Jotin Parkinson, valuer, Ley-fielde; was 
plaintiff;‘nd Lord Viscount Galway; M.P’, was: 
defendant. It appeared that his lordship, being 
~ pres a an taken by ‘the Great 
ern: Railway Cc » had employed’ 
Mr: Parkinson en hie valle” Mr: G: D. Sap: 
son, of Loversall, was valuer for the company; 
and: Mr. GC, Paver, of Packfield, was called in 
as umpire, After. the amount of purchase- 
money had been agreed upon, Mr, Parkinson. 
sent ‘his account to Lord.Galway, charging a, 
commission of 24 per cent. upon-the campen- 
sation awarded. His lerdship. forwarded the 
account to the: railway company, who»refused 
to pay-it, onthe ground. that the charge wae, 
exorbitant; and:Lord Galway-being.also of the: 
same opinion, refused. to pays. upon: which 
Mr. Parkinson brought an action against:him; 
and the sum considered. reasonable- was: paid. 


Most. 


ent ‘was: 
shing the principle that a. valuer is not 
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. no. view or otlier 


Srainzp Giass.—A stained’ glass lancet’ 


Buriincton House anv. GREENWICH) 
Hosprrau.—It is a. not’ merely remarkable, 
but quite unaccountable circumstance,. that one} 
the most noted, and at the same tiine ‘the; 
most scenic pieces of architecture in the metro- || 
polis, should be unknown. tothe public except: 

by. repute, there existing. 









tectural: You-will'perhaps “have ; 
I alludé tothe cotonnades within the courtyard? 
of Burlington House; and should Tbe mistaken, 
as to there being’ no: engraving: of any: king: 
which shows them, you" will’ greatly oblige-yp 

found. At 


sed tha 


informing:me where one is~ to‘ be d, 

all events, if’ one there*be, it'must be & great: 
rarity; and’ as the subject itself would’ 

fectly fresh to your readers, I’ take the }j 
of suggesting a view: of that piece of: piled 
scenery as‘a worthy and ‘highly desirable illigs. 
tration for Tu Buruper. Surely there: 
would, on proper application being made, bie: 
no difficulty in obtaimng permission to have'g 
view taken, because refusal’ would: be’ such 
discreditable churlishness as to deserve tobe 
exposed. That Burlingtonian: one is not the 
only piece of architecture which has beep 
ignored ‘by the pencil, for that truly noble pile 
and grandiose group of buildings, Greenwicl 
Hospital, which is still unrivalled by any work: 
of similar character in this country, has: 
rienced. nearly the same fate. Views of it’ there 
certainly are, but. besides that, putting: all: of 
them together, they amount to little more thay 
one. or two, being nearly repetitions of the same 
general view, there is not'a single one of any: 
importance as.a ey truthful and artists 
like. production. Yet Greenwich: Hospita)’ 
would afford. subjects for an entire volume of* 
pictorial and architectural illustrations, interior 
views a8 well as others, and ‘at the same time- 
abundant matter for letterpress ; because many” 
would be the victories and the: heroes to be 
recorded in speaking: of the: pictures injthe 
Painted Hall. Such awork might be made to 
deserve the name of a national one—an honour. 
able testimonial to British architecture. and. 
British valour.—ZETA. 

Art Prizes.-- MancHEsTeER Institv- 
.TION.—The directors.of the Manchester Exhi- 
bition of Modern. Pictures and Works of Art,, 
have determined on awarding one hundfed, 
guineas to the artist of the: best oil painting 
not previously exhibited, except at the Exhibj, 
tion. of the-Royal. Academy of this. year, and 
which has: been painted since the. year 1849,. 
And the Heywood: Gold. Medal, and 10), im. 
money to,the.artist of the best oil , painting. 
a subject: selected from sacred. or profs ie his : 
tory. If the work: to.which- the. prige. 100 %, 
guineas is awarded shall be. of the’ clash Al >" 
peting for the.Heywood Prize, then the painter 
will, be.entitled. to, receive both prizes.. This. 
liberal. proposition. ought: to. lead to: am 
exhibition at. Manchester. A deputation 
the council: of. the Royal. Institution. have: ree 
cently visited. London on the suuject. 

Great Centra Gas.Consumers’ Come: 
PANY.—The. attempt at. amalgamation, with: 
the City Gas.Company, it seems, has proved. 
abortive. The Great, Central Company have. 
passed,a: formal. resolution.to refuse.any fare: 
ther offers of. amalgamation.on the part of the. 
City Gas.Company'“ until all future expenses 
arising from,the opposition’ of that: compa 
be first.reimbursed.”” An.agreement hasbeen) 
made. by the-Great Central.with:the City: Cote 
poration to light, the. streets. of: London, for; 
10,0007. a-year. 

Prorosep: Ripe across: KEnsinGTow 
Garpens.—A:numerous deputation from the 
inhabitants of Kensington, Paddington; andi 
Bayswater; headed: by: Archdeacon. Sinclair 
and Mz. Evans, M:P.,. and: accompanied: by' 
Lord Robert: Grosvenor, M.P.,. have had: aw 
interview: with: Lord: Seymour to 
against the threatened ride.. 

A Trrriinc DirrerEnce.—The following 
isa list’ of tenders: delivered on the 3rd inst. 
to the Directors of the National Freehold Lan? 
Society; for half“brick sewers and Pipe om 
on an estate at Stoke-Newington: Mr, Wa: 
Beck, architect. Each party took out his ows 
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‘fér it a surface which will : 


representation of*it; either pictorial or’ archi- 


quantities :-— 

Crook ..osecscscecces £4,132 
Moxon.and Gent..... . 3,331 
Bower ..cesevese 4 
Miarray. . es sceveseee 2,974 
Althorp . eveoce ee 2892 
Hill Trrereen) e ee 2,860 
Hughes: . eecsese ee 2;847 
Radley and: vee 25748 

" Smith... ee anes ote 2175 

; B ‘ @seee eee 2,148 
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1cAN ScuLpTuRE.—STATUE oF 
canta Jacksoni—The-American journals: 
that the equestrian statue in bronze of 
Aaiew Jackson, which has-been. for. the- last 
four years in progress, under the direction of 
the statuary, Clarke Mills, is near completion; 
and will be ready to be placed on its pedestal, 
in Lafayette-square, Op osite the P¥esident’s 
House, on the 4th of July next. A part of 
the figure of Jackson. has been already suc- 
cessfully cast, The horse is: to be cast very 
soon. Mr. Mill’s processes in casting are said 
to be entirely: original, “ whereby: results: are 
obtained by speedier and more economical 
ses than have been heretofore used.” 
Phe size and weight will be about the same as 
of the statue of Peter the Great, at St. Peters- 
h. It will be one-third larger than life, 
and will weigh 35,000 pounds. ‘The material 
used consists of old: brass canon; condemned ' 
by the government. ‘The brass guns and 
mortars captured. by General Jackson at 
Pensacola are to surround the base of the 
ue. 
5 IN THE PrROvINCES.—The works 
on the Norfolk Estuary; which some people 
say are to give a. new. county to England, are 
progressing favourably. Upwards of 1,500 
men are employed upon them. The new cut 
in the river, which will. shorten and deepen the 
sage to Lynn, will be completed next year. 
Tria fatended that.3,000.acres-of.land-shall be 
reelaimed. by 1853, and: 16,000. by’ 1856.—— 
Werregret to learn: that’ the: scheme for pro- 
viding Bath with fountains has been dropped 
for, ther present. The’ general: indifférence 
manifested by the public, and the lukewarm: 
ness of the majority of the committee, are said 
to be the reason.. The gentlemen, however, 
whotoriginated the:project-of a fountain in the 
Grove;,and.another im-the Institution gardens, 
have ‘resolved: to: proseente: their special pro- 
to. a successful. issue-——-Mr. Beckett 
puison.is converting.a nestiof the commonest 
st nea in Leeds into a-modellodging- 
hduse-——The inhabifants. of: Lutterworth, 
Leicestershire; have: now: had: their town 
lighted with gas for. several weeks, and they 
aresoomuch pleased. with ithe improvement tliat | on 





Movutp1ne.—Mr. A. Dixon, of Abercorn 


for improvements in moulding iron and other 
metals. The invention has relation toa method 
of forming moulds of green or dry sand for 
casting cylinder pipes, &c., of iron and ‘other 
metals. Mr. Dixon claims — the means of|a 
making: moulds.and cores of pipes, cylinders, 
fluted columns, square tubes, and other cast- 
ings ofa similar nature; as-deseribed. 

FestivaAL To: Foreicn’ Scu.prors.— |e 
It is proposed by the British sculptors, exhi- | 
biting at the Building.in: Hyde-park, to give a 
dinner to the foreign sculptors who have con- 
tributed to the Exhibition, on Monday, May | % 
the 12th. Sir Charles Eastlake, the President 
of the Royal Academy, will preside. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

* Water Pipes."—“*A supply. of water —- to be con- 
veyed across a valley: the spring is 20,000 feet distant 
and 200 feet higher than the point of delivery : at 10,000 
feet. from the spring the pipes will be 400:feet below the 
level of that point, so that in the remaining distance the 
water has to rise 200 feet. I wish to know what bore 
the pipe must be from the spring to the lowest point, 
and what bore from thence to the place of delivery to 
give 1,000 gallons per hour.”’—AQuarivus:. 


- ,o from. beginning” (shall: be attended to), 
“J. T.”° (we have heard nothing of the engraving), 
«J, i. he oO, Bott eee, B.,” “Me “Re BS 
wd. Us H., teptad.: © B., ”? Grays” (we have not time to 
refer), «G, =, «J, Wi aA. & W.R.” (we a be 
glad to hear from them), **Mr. H.. juny”? “Lady B 

& Pimlico,” * Clericatus,” “R. H.” (ive letter was acci- 
dentelly mislaid), Pp. 8.5 6 O50." “We By” “5: Fi,” 
“ Palimam qui.-meruit ferat™ (declined with thanks), 
“Mr. P.,” “ F. 82" (we. cannot roth Clerk of. 
Works of thirty years’ standing,” ‘W-: K.,’?"** A° Sub- 
scriber’’ (under our mark}, 
NOTICB,.—Allicommunications r 4 
should be addressed to the Publisher,” and not‘to the 
“ Editor?” all other communications should be addressed 
to the Eprror, and not to the Publisher, 
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‘OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS; 
TRAFALGAR- SQUARE. — Thee EXUIBITION of the. 
ROYAL cae is NOW OPEN,—Admussion.. (froma. 
lock. till Seven),-O: Cata’ 


oe ‘ 
J, Pe KNIGHT, RA; See: 


FOUCAUI/A'S RECENT EXPERIMENTS bette bom 
od aueabies of ‘the EARTH, is~ shown Mérnings.and 


Rove: POLYTECHNIC. INSTITU- 
ior in eal ra Oana de 

other aa rposes.—Leeture’ by Frederick Chi 3 
on theHistory « of the. Harp. foun sine $i time of the 
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Foundry, Paisley, has just~ specified his. patent AM 





TO CARPENTERS-AND JOINBRS:’ 
MASTER sehr tae for a YOUTH 
Sain AO Wet bed Borough, seer ae Welora | 
STEADY MASON, who. ‘understands 
spolying. es ata UAritON -im the ———s 


TBLIC. = and. WABI 
. MARY LEBO er ate BER at 
above Toss Wate, 80 pe wet ications and veaticnoniats 


Ws a ae Oe 


: C4 pee nn 
Law Stationer, 18;;High ep ating salary eoauir sortry omcks 


Wie in:the office:of an. rene nl 


ag aad a ee ek ae must not -be Bass Foe Fn na 


re vb iirsae: esate Fee sony Woeksarec Gore 


TO BUILDERS’ FOREMEN AND OTHERS: 


ANTED; an sarptiounedt: Ofte: FORE.. 




















* MAN, te.take. the. asanngement-of 
at . wid doug under is supegttin ou ad tawurg ae 
inst.), on. remises, 
oe 
PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, Xe... 

ANTED, bye Young Maa, wiisaiasial 
pesnting,: & » Sere 

under a a plumber mt 
ex, 


pee Address; G. ia =, Jamesmeoy ore 





YRANTED, ty seroughiy pret at 
Ve rear Marines oleate. 


muar © 
of “ ic No.1, Country pete cata, 
middi 


D,by TO BUILDERS. 
FoR eng a: cn gut pARfon eet as SHOP or having for soverat 


of Cieseatae in ee ase Satisfactory ws iguepermiend th ind he gece 


ANTED, bys Young Man of thorough 
Wyvica ail Epo lden, on ENGACEMEND as CLE ot 


acquainted wiessalingent quuatition memebing adem, 
&e. 26. Good refe: an, 
as A references can: be given. sa W., Hart's. 


Wovouxe by‘ an Fagineering Surveyor, 


a YOUNG Se who. may. wish..to 











Puri The : Advertiser : ~ about c Soaeenene an extemtven 
for th ora manufacturing boroug north ie 
nevey of a lange mann ; the » a See ee 
‘| Ercral thbeeneh Eaeorat Apply to 8.'P., No. 29, ’ 





street North, Camden-town. 





co WaT, a SITUATION; as FOREMAN’ 






















Egyptians, 
they turned out on-the:day oft formal opening, | cal Selections by: “Miss: Blanche | RiA: of ‘Mésio, and or CLERK, bya Man who is 6 good bricklayer. 
onthe 28th ult,. whieh» they celebrated: with | tures by 3. H. Pep Tenens Se neae pe | fein sat wont and preparig” ae oe 
musie; and. with. feasting. both. forthe. body, in Splendid Series of Dissalving ‘Views? one iil fies Hoty | 0% 
y. 
at lth nd fowl all cookel Ly gas— and) ii ST ha Sol, yee rs | Rk Sma ene Saas 
mz OMPETITION a ane. DRaWwINGS:| Lis maa ac a tier hein we gee 
Tae KpinpurGn Assemany - Hau and ‘other HOLS —Apply.to J.-Woy Allen's. dsaperss 
STRUCK BY’ LagHTNING.-—-On Tuesday, in Pajnters fm Water Ooloure: and sathor of The Piotarenue ArChi, pat Piet Ea 
last week, the-Assembly-hall on the Castle-hill items hip services in Tinting Bae Seo Ss cotive A CLERK CLERK’ of.. WORKS, o: of, upwardé of 
rac em and:madéa narrow esca seca emcee tater a en mae at good works, with’ u 
pe sieaded ts ly necessary Sip ee ng ty re ent -works/and woumavana fe” 
ruc ‘centre-o t sont ceof t 
Sebeeeenine ECORATIVE PAINTING.—Mi| 


ra and; passing -dowr the zinc: astragals 
oftone. br windowe,. entered: the: interior; 
ted 'a-portion of the. wood-work. The | ™ 
cer extended ;- and; in a; short time, a 
number: ‘of the: oak. ‘benches: were: in flames. 
extinguished, but: not until three 
ofthe. Henehes, with cushions, were consumed, 
and‘ as ‘many. more’ damaged; while the lath- 
Work: of the. south: wall. was: scorched: and 
bummed to the heigtt’ of” nearly twenty feet. 
Spire. has: no lightningseondactor.. Mr. 
Adie, brother of: the: engineer, saw: the ‘church 
and’ is. of. opinion. that. the gas-pipes 
nearthe window alone saved'the whole faee of | 4 
as- a-substitute fer a conductor, 


ambthat & proper conductor-would have pre~| a MANUFACTURES)—Mr. 


Vented.damage altogether:. 
‘Tie Sewers’ Rare:—In answer to a ques 


Sallery oh tre t th rth-easb corner saoeeen Leadenhall- 

tibm: from: Sir B,. Hall, in» they Commons Street. London, May 2nd, 1861. 1 P38. in, order ‘ord room for 
Ebri 7 | the great accession of wesc whisk Mechi has Pigrided to the 

Deer cnnato sated, on Tuesday: lant,| fest cement stots trdeterae eat 
ie e 

thie: rate of: 6d: in: the: pound was: only | foom,nnd made other extensive improvements, to-whiolrhe eax. 


levied on: eight: districts, with: a rental of: 
47400,000/, 5 that-a-great-number of new works 
Were: +a-new" system: of drainage 
rate the Thames, arterial: drainage north 
* of the: Thamesy and many: others; that 
© present: commission: being. to: expire in 
the.year, aap were to bring: 
Appointing, he: presumed; some new 

5’ but‘that: ‘by: that: time~a~ great: number 
works would:be in- haud; - The-bankers 


(it: wae- understood) were already overdrawn 
25,0001,, aud’ there: wers:. about’ 20,000/.. of 


FREDERICK SA the Ro: Académy~ of 
Munich, eek ARTIST in iin FRESCO, and in all ether 
manners of Painting ; paren ew —_ in the principal| and 
public buildings of the 


whose w 
‘Architects in particular, he has ern tm 
Establish ment, and is now: enabled to undertake, om 
part part of the United kingdom, on the most A el tone ae 
of the Uni 
f the Classi hoval,. or or Mera A to 
Br an Docmntien hstansseePeanini tae 1 ie 


Hi. S: GRAY, GRAINER IN OIL TO | Bae 
mane ao 
“OUSES: PAINTED and DECORATED: 


W. HALL and..Co., of oom 35, Liquorpond-street, Gray’s-. 
inn- ney! House. Decorators and... on oar New four: 4 
roomed houses p inside and, out, in a workmanlike 
for 41. only, the peapenmnenieles shop: fronts.-repainted. 
deccemted 6 1L.10s. each ; fronts of eight-roomed . houses for 14.10. 
paperhanging. at-6d. per piece. Estimates given..for general. 
penn in any part of town or.country. 

















Mechi fully informs his patrons bo public that his 
nufectures atthe GREAT BAH BIRION wi 





room, and other 
ponte invites public attention... 


GUTTA PERCHA ESTABLISHMENT, 

Bond-street:;— A. THORN and. ss claptae 
pray ecare sa Dt other, decorations.. supped. 
Renee Rermnent at este Percha: Company's va We ren ies 





ably: inereased hie | Onin 
shortest 


and | Yjscsed. HE By Oe Upper 


‘Ay YOUNG: My evel 2. good d draughts. 


many,accustomed to. eee wenigrent detail drawings; 

an expeditiouso writer, is desirous of a SITUATION’ im ai 

bi ‘ieee fine at a moderete sdlary—Address Post-office, 
i berwelF- green, “Tongan . estes 





A: PROFESSIONAL coy te bal of more»: 


or 
Mawr Aecounts..of a ie. 
eyes pa eer Attendance coer 
vccasi may be- > 
R..H., No. 











TO-ARGHITECTS,. 
HE. Advertiser, wh6: haw had considerable 
ie et 





TO ARCHITECTS“ AND " 
f Sams Adoartioan,..tietwevings 18: 0: = 19}. am: 
Seat PY a ta eae 

pe kn by industry : 
three years in oe eer 
5; Onatler place; Dee Beas: 


offive,— 
voir-square, Kingsland,’ . 








See oneaw ies couaites® ents: p 








* CORNICE RINGS. 
by the. faeulty, 
to the peculiar 

















be had, either with or without 





UTTA PERCHA “CURTAIN and 0 
These rings-hay rauch/approved 


of Gutta ot make 4 
a pow dig sen Ihor withoulooppe ye ms 








ly inch 
soul aii itis 
aU' haat: A noc T at cad 
(Patentees), 18, 


Wharf-road, City-road, London. 
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in one vol bound for the dra 
Now complete in one ne vel, See ie wing- 
BUILDINGS AND MONUMENTS, 
MODERN AND MEDLEVAL 
Being Illustrations of the Bdifices of the Nineteenth Century, and 
Being Tinstrations of OWitectural Worksof the Middle Ages’ 
By GRO. GODWIN, FRB. 
Poor coe ara crmrnin 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
FARE ny my th sa nae nage vo in porary 
in thew 
Udder, rust be familiar to all who are the least interested in 
, if Sere ony rm frome Che chew See ase gues Oe their 
‘fellows of the in the windows of the 
ble to such as oot 6 
jeasure 
: their first to have smooth and well-printed im- 
pal} > vex) moderehe priee. i ts the republication now be- 
us, with gen soy Gomy tn ane tinted — oe 
beauty which some re oft scarcely prepared 
ri of the my a me nengaed of good 


Wns chewy a nd a issue of th — cuts which 
rt ae. e re: e of the pi 
appeared m time to time in The Builder -ceedin; 








aoe fro 
read and pure OE many who have no connection 
Wi 
* building ;’ the: Fg any a class woe Ce me aware < ie 


oe 
no doubt, avail "ibemselves ot, tis 
pe on finer ar 
a amount of descriptive press,” —. 
a publication of much cr pt and interest. The articles are able 
excellent.”— The lane Gazette. 
and handsome form 
at have been — in The 
being thus brought jen owe] 





seem as The same 
{llustrations, orthe same number of t could not have been 
brought out at the same price had Ass locks been already ex- 
goutes 38 and had they not served their purpose in a periodical 


ie meee paralleled in the artistio ret for checgness as well as for 
je yd and beeaty of effect.” “Itis among the cheapest and the 
best works of the kind ne publi pr Th 

“ This ought to be supported by public patronage, for it certainly 


affords, at a a greater qua and ba varie of 
entertal ent tthe eye as well ag the ee has hitherto 


been ular architectural pub Notion It appears 
tousa radicious ‘ian, ill ustrating new buildings, together with 


oe This ios hapa idea, most ekilfully carried it. Fine print 
ea, m = ine ing, 
ont a acer, 5 pay give a most charm eftect to these 
vigorous and faithful ‘i ET ree the nineteenth 
century, and Ky some of the architectural works of — Middle 
figes and the work will thus a fill a gap in pictorial 
li for b+ ae no poy moregver, have rarely on modern 
architecture. Mediseval ave been 


more effectively treated.”— 
neers? fo aa Morning ny 


See also the Civil KF 
Morning “Advertiser, Bristol Journal, Bristol Mirror, &. &. &. 











ait 
Artisti 
THE INTERIOR OF THE "EXHIBITION 


fit for Ran mn price ‘only $d. 
No. 1, Xosk-ctreet, Covent-garden. May be obtained through 





— Third edition, much enlarged.—Now: ready, Cent woe 8v0., bree 
r post free, 3s. ky Gocieanee, by speci: ission, 
~ Ks Sie Hon. the E Earl of 

Het S to ALL ABOUT to RENT, BUY, 

%, BUILD HOUSE PROPERTY. 

FRANCIS Snoes. Architect. 
a man or Plane so is about to rent, buy, or build a house, 
and in ne ek a case he finds himself Mr, Cross’s ‘ Hints’ will be 


Atheneum, 
To be had of T. NELSON, Paternoster-row; or direct from the 
Author, 23, Moorgate-street, te-street, Cit ity. 


REID'S nad np get | AND 2 eee an = papa ara 
ime, D 


,Compl 
HE “YOUNG SURVEYOR'S PRE- 
CEPTOR: a clear and comprehensive Analysis of the An 
Architectural Mensaration ; being a familiar practical 
by which the student may teach himself to correct! the 
Br we ns, quantities, on value of every descri tion of bui 
, Lneiructions ~ mal out Bills 
and cian ied by ion. 
of Terms. 
y JOHN REID oi 5 NES 
Jondon : AYLOTT and d JONRS, 8, 
*.* The entire stock ofthe work was paved of th - the re Author 
mo the Publishers, Aylo' and Jone Jones 
ISTRY o Iscap Octavo. Five Shilli 
Cuuist Y of the CRYSTAL PALACE: 
a ee, — of the Chemical Properties of the Chief 
aterials employed in its Construction. By T. GRIFFITHS, late 


ae of hanistey a =. erg Hospital. 
me 


wy CHEMISTRY of FIRE, "ATR, EARTH, and 
ATER: unded gen, Teetnres oe before the 
Soar With Iluctrations. 


BAEC REATIONS in | in “CHEMISTRY, _, Second | 
num 
eT WRITING ‘DESK c end Mts ONTENTS, 
taken as a Text = the Illustration of Important Facts in Experi- 
menifondon: JOHN W. PARKER and 90m, West Strand. 
Dlished. price 
GREAT "EXHIBITION PRINT, 
PRINTED BY BAXTERS PATENT PROCESS in 
BEAUTIFUL O11, COLOURS. Mr. Baxter rtiy 


OF eee iter in bis ofl Golont Printh 
0" es in h nt 
“nthe FINE ARTS cob en, et the GREAT 
rders received 





work. To % which abione 
See toae’ Spotioes ions, 























aban h at in 
EXHIBI’ rholeanle 0 G. BAXTER, the 
Patent pelieoietemammante’ jondon, Licences 
era to the process in in Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
and instruction given to licensees. 





OMAN and other CEMENTS.—Manu- | t 











2 Be i. ys et ong 4 >» Se paten- 
eradabe tbat WYATT. whe, f nog ~ Sainedpend, 
RS ROMAN CEMENT, which "has now for upwards 0! 
been extensively used in most of the publi and eee 
and other works in this coun! throughout the 
world. Among the more recent works in ano ig it 
has been acgely employed since the present propri: became 
the manuf 5 be named the Lyceum and St. James’s 
beg poe Carlton, pape Aray ond Bevy Club Houses, 
Pasadena ar Must te York Winter, he Raya 
e e , the 
: the Nelson Column, and the New Hecste tf Pastis. 
“ment. hen it is the oe ae 
micai Cement draul: known j » When used as a 
Ton 1 =. . mee yy it aeteate a 
sa 
Pd is NEARLY AS OHEAP FOR SUCH WORK AS 





MR. RUSKIN’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF “THE STONES OF VENICE,” 





BY JOHN 


Prints, folio, imperial . ’ . 
India Proofs, atlas folio . : ‘. 


Now ready, Part I. of 


EXAMPLES 


OF THE . 


ARCHITECTURE OF VENICE 


SELECTED AND DRAWN TO MEASUREMENT FROM THE EDIFICES. 


RUSKIN, 


AUTHOR OF 


“THE STONES OF VENICE,” “SEVEN LAMPS OF ARCHITECTURE,” “MODERN PAINTERS,” &, 


Containing Two highly-finished Mezzotint Engravings, Two Tinted Lithographs, and Two Engravings 
in Outlines, with Descriptive Notices. 


Price One Guinea. 
Price Two Guineas. 





LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, 


AND CO., 65, CORNHILL. 





TKINSON’S CEMENT, madein London 
from the Stone su melting ‘from the M rave estate, is well 
known for its quick otting properties and fine natural colour. 
—— have Paipee verdad for many years as Btanafec Cement for 


WittfE end sons. srnamental. purpoges oe 
JK EENE'S and oe ARIAN CEMENTS, 


lace 
and 
of 











or papere upon 


rin those ee where ex- 
essential.—J. B. WHITE and 
Patentees of KEENE’S 





ORTLAND CEMENT, 


beet hos B. WHITE and SONS, possesses all the propention of 


as manufactured 


Cement, but has the ‘advantage over that materia) 

7 wholly resisting frost. When used as a stucco, it does not 
pesette or turn green in damp situations, and requires no colour- 
Employed as an — ic mortar for brickwork, it carries 
aR. five measures of sand to one of cement, = is proved by 
trial to become harder and stronger F nen these ene ons than 
Roman Cement with but one measure of his superior con- 
ne power or, oommaenes with its cotnantie GF oe propetics, 
point it out as the fittest material for building sea and embank- 
ment w the 1: of reservoirs, cisterns, and baths, and for all 
those purposes where strength and a perfect resistence to water are 


anufacturerg—J. B. ——— and SONS, Millbank-street, West- 
minster, and 36, Seel-street. Liverpool. 


ORTLAND CEMENT, in Casks of Four 

Imperial Bushels. QUANTITY. NOT WEIGHT, BEING 
THE STANDARD. —C ‘AS. FRANCIS and SONS, Cement 
Works, Nine Elms, London. 








ORTLAND CEMENT, solely 
MANUSASURED Rouins yr ASPDIN, Son of 
oe Fine — = ASPDIN, and Co. seamen 


to No, Spt Nos. 284 and 285, 
oad and 3 351, of hg — na ‘for ents wot EXPERIM oN ‘S 
strength of Portlan ents, Ww great 
ome = | of = Cement ied be fest. This . pan 


tg sixty min For that Cement i: - 
aable the ¢ prope tors ¢ challenge gommpetition,-Oeders reee f cel by 
8, ASPDIN. and Company, at — ir Manufacto ctor, 


noes orthfeet, Kent an vy a Whart, tn oy 4 nem Scotlan 
South Wharf, SEMA 
ORTLAND CEMENT. — FREE Man | 


and RICHARDSON have much pleasure in Introducing 
A oe trade “oe net Pon rior CEMENT, being of uniform colour 











d qualit am never before attained in Portland 
Cements). Ng cementiteous qualities, 
resists the action of frost and heat, and is more durable than an: 

other Cement ; does not vegetats, turn green, or crack, combin 
with which its eminent hydraulic properties stamp it at once as the 
first Cement of the 2 for work where all the ahove ualities wa ote 
fa ome It is manufactured on ~ oo, B pny le 5 Pertan 
Ly. be, and o — to the st ae rth nd amd 
cay “have hi e monopoly. i factured by R. 
ay ote ee works, near the River J Aven. and sant to 


lom per boat or rail, at a reduced price to the 





JOHNS and CO’S 
PATENT PERMANENT STUCCO WASH. 
WITHOUT SIZE OR OTHER CORRUPTIBLE 
INGREDIENT. 


JOHNS and CO. irene some important improvemen ts 
in the manufacture of th useful material, confidently offer te 
to the notice of the bo age ‘aa the echo ast generally, as ‘ ing 

over the common Lime 
STUCCO or BRIOK WORK. It is a Stone Colour, but may be 
tinted any ether—DOES NOT WASH Ltd perfectly dry in 


twenty: hours, and, & non-al 
adapted for Railway Boo cine) Pa ae 008, oe 
MAY BE EXPORTED WITH PER- 


Schools, Prisons, &c. One cwt. 
and 
JOHNS and CO0’S STUCCO CEMENT.—This cement, from 
in price, and its su for internal as 
as external surfaces, places it above all other materials of its 
We Gee : Ak quan Cotomas 
with a brush and water. 
known for its appli: 


: 

i 

f 

I 
| 








PARIAN C CEMENT for internal use, to be 
D IN A FEW BoURS AND PAPERED 

WITHIN A COUPLE OF DAYS. RLES FRAN 

SONS, Patentees, Nine Elms, Lond Io neg it oat 





(GG REAVES’S PORTLAND, ROMAN, AN, sad 


LIAS CEMENTS.—The above 


property, in an eminent degree, and are unequalled fo for all hed hydraulic 


purposes. 
GREAVES’S GROUN Dp BLUE LIAS LIME. 
REEMAN and RICHARDSON, Agents. 
Office, Warwick. 6, South-wharf, P. idington, 


ELL'S PATENT LIQUID CEMENT— 


for use, on the front of houses, onl e-eigh! 
cost of meee t; for beauty it is een Te is be baw i 
casks of 1, 2, and 3 cwt., 


se of fine cut stone. In casks 

SEATENT MINEIAL PAINT invaluable for ch 

uable for cheapn ey 

ones loulated for exportau Basis 5 for use. Willstand any climes “ 
EW ELASTIC PAINT for DAMP WALIS;; an effectual 

remedy, aa of Gesired—G. f 1G. BELL, and Oo, ade ae 

e ce, if 
lington-street, Gasedne pan 








FROMAN oe ARIS and PLASTER of | 


83 WORK 
$F REEN and Co. 
Manvineturers of dom N CEME PLASTER of PARIS, 
GROUND BLUE AB 


TUSCANY WH TARE. s Canal, ingles net road, LONDON. 
DEPOTS—QUEEN'S, WwW fan Great Cambridge street, Hack- 


BS KINGS W HARF, New Wharf-road, Battle-bridge. 
: No. 8 WH PARE PADDINGTON. 
N.B. LATHS, TILES, PAVING BRICKS, PLASTERERS’ 
HAIR, ARTIFICE AL STONE, POTTERY WARE, &. he. 


MARTIN’S PATENT 
FIRE-PROOF AND ORNAMENTAL CEMENT, 
URPOSES FOR 
ALL INTERNAL PUR ns WHERE PLASTERING 


I UIRE 
This oe po od go gh a Regt been ‘before siaee the public Bet ee o 
ears, and obtained so b standing in mation of 
fore Ly Ee that it is un poate a its merits. 





in the Thames Tunn “| Messrs. STEVENS and BON. however, feel called upon to 
fo ‘resist the action of rho ay A or stronger in its cementitious | thal from the greater of surface which given quantity 
Sement ualities, harder, and more durable than any other description of | MARTIN’S will cover, as pi with other Cements for in- 
ent ; rt, coe & not oxydate, or turn green; nor is it use, there will be found a gain of 16} per cent. in 
sericea ued nt” Terence ss | pesky aga a ty nt oi. 
r all p agen i. less than one “Benth oft of the time of other cements of a similarnature, 


therefore worked with facili ws making the enor 

of full THIRTY-THREE PER RCE T. ; its advan- 
tages therefore cannot admit of dou Brecimens showing 
a —— and Re peg ud to, all plain 


and the Cem: 
filers SEEVENS and SON. at their Plaster and Cement 
Drury-lane, London.— Manufactory, Derwent nt Mill, Derby. 
NB. This Cement will receive paint or paper in a few hours 
after the completion of the work by the plasterers. 





paeee 


FPRENCH PLASTER mixed with sand forms 
a hard stucco for internal walls, which dries rapi 

may be used in all Lene place of lime and eae Bs a 
ciate, dad rokenee id tae ech ead 

turers, J. B. WHITE 








LIYE WORKS, WOULDHAM, near 


OCHES TER. 
THOS. FREEN and CO, to inform buil 
and others, thet the 6. eg tem ei WORKS Hoey 
WOULD e MEDWAY, of Me J. W. 
“45 direct 


at 


or in small 





UBEN'S |W 
HACKNEY: ROAD; Kk 5g WHARE, NE 








BATTLE BRID pe 
REY-STONE LIME. —HALL, Brothent’ 
Merstham Lime Works, near beg te offer 
Builders and others a list of their prices for on delivery. 
rey-Stone és. od per Yard, or 22 Bushels. 
Ditto, for Manure 4s. 0d. ditto ditto 
tto, Ashes...... 1s. 6d. ditto ditto 
ey ey 0d. ditto 














parts, } or. 
si at the 
a ot em tat 


2-yard quanti! per yard: 1s, per. to be 
thly. Collecti teed is 
rious." olleting charred for he Qual eon oe Lou 


place, Old Kent-road. 


, obtained 
in bay quentiig Works, 


oe vanule 


ee barge 

i uantities } hes their whet 
viz, TUSCANY WHARF REGEN T's CANAL, KINGSLAN. 
ROAD. London Great at Combes 
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